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When  it  comes  to  energy,  the  Petrobras  News  Agency  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  reliable 
source  for  journalists.  High-resolution  photos,  multimedia  files,  webcasts,  transcribed  interviews 
and  much  more.  Petrobras  News  Agency.  The  information  you  need,  right  from  the  source. 

www.petrobras.com/petrobrasnewsagency 
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flEDITORIAL 

Profiting  fipom 
Tablets 

And  doing  it  without  news  content 


WHAT  LOOKS  LIKE  A  DARK 

cloud  hanging  over  news¬ 
paper  financials  might 
actually  be  the  shadow  of  the  tablet 
market  —  a  towering  giant  just  a  few 
moons  from  waking  up,  pounding 
down  The  Fourth  Estate’s  door  of 
opportunity  and  offering  to  share  a 
$278.9  billion  payload. 

According  to  Forrester  Research, 
the  U.S.  tablet  market  is  about  to 
explode,  and  82  million  Americans 
—  one  third  of  the  online  population 
—  are  projected  to  own  one  of  the 
devices  by  2015.  In  concert  with 
these  numbers  is  the  growing  rate 
of  U.S.  online  retail  sales,  which 
increased  12.6  percent  in  2010  to 
reach  $176.2  billion  and  is  e.xpected 
to  reach  $278.9  billion  by  2015. 

If  newspapers  connect  the  dots 
accurately,  they  may  be  able  to 
design  a  revenue  masterpiece  worthy 
of  hanging  in  the  Louvre.  Blending 
e-commerce,  tablets,  and  apps  on  a 
strategic  business  palette,  coupled 
with  a  few  strokes  of  marketing 
genius,  newspapers  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  regain  a  hefty  chunk  of  lost 
advertising  dollars. 

Forrester  analyst  Sucharita 
Mulpuru  recently  shared  a  signifi¬ 
cant  finding  in  her  report  “Why 
Tablet  Commerce  May  Trump 
Mobile  Commerce.”  Currently,  only 
9  percent  of  Web  shoppers  own  a 
tablet  (most  of  whom  already  own 
a  smartphone  or  computer),  but 
tablets  are  their  preferred  device  for 
shopping.  Users  prefer  the  larger 
screen  size  and  the  opportunity  to 
flip  pages  similar  to  a  print 
catalog.  Eighty  percent  of  tablet 
owners  use  them  in  the  comfort  of 
their  living  rooms,  which  offer  a 


i  leisurely  shopping  experience  and 
i  cultivate  increased  browsing  time, 
j  How  does  all  this  translate  into 
profits  for  newspapers?  Think  “buy- 
i  erlog,”  a  newspaper’s  answer  to  a 
I  catalog.  For  example,  newspapers 
could  create  weekly  buyerlog  apps, 
which  are  an  amalgamation  of 
advertisers’  products  and  services  — 
offering  subscribers  a  wide  variety  of 
categories,  such  as  travel,  real  estate, 
major  appliances,  furniture,  and  the 
coveted  classifieds. 

Online  shoppers  in  the  market  for 
a  new  sofa  and  chairs  would  be  able 
to  request  or  download  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  furniture  buyerlog  and  browse 
a  wide-ranging  selection  of  styles, 
colors,  and  prices  from  numerous 
manufacturers  and  retailers. 
Shoppers  could  relax  in  the  comfort 
of  their  homes,  flipping  pages  that 
include  interactive  content,  videos, 
audio,  and  large  colorful  photos. 

With  large  subscription  numbers 
and  a  diversified  advertising  base, 
newspapers  are  in  an  ideal  position 
to  dominate  the  buyerlog  market. 
Subscribers  would  no  longer  need  to 
jump  from  one  website  to  another, 
benefiting  from  a  newspaper’s  ability 
to  include  multiple  advertisers  in 
one  complete  package. 

Relatively  cheap  to  produce  and 
affordable  to  large  and  small 
advertisers,  buyerlogs  could  offer 
newspapers  a  chance  to  earn  digital 
advertising  dollars  and  take  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  up-and-coming  tablet 
inundation.  —J.F. 
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Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
ABCinteractive 


Learn  How  New  Rules 
Affect  Your  Newspaper 

Download  our  new  white  paper  series  to  learn  about 
ABC's  recent  changes  to  U.S.  newspaper  rules. 

The  rules  and  their  potential  impact  on  your  organization 
are  detailed  in  the  fiverpart  Point  of  View  series. 


Get  an  overview  of  the  rule  changes,  including  their 
inspiratioaformation  and  implementation. 

Understand  verified  Circulation,  an  updated  category  that 
includes  much  of  what  used  to  be  considered  "other"  paid 
circulation. 

Learn  about  branded  editions,  a  new  category  that  includes 
separately  branded  publications  of  an  ABC-member  newspaper 
that  have  different  names  and  are  possibly  targeted  to  specific 
geographies  of  demographics. 

Get  a  grasp  on  digital  editions,  a  growing  category  that  is  now 
reported  in  greater  detail,  including  edition  type  and  device  used 
for  access. 

Finally,  read  about  ABC's  reporting  methodology,  including  the 
traditional  Publisher's  Statement  and  Audit  Reports  and  the  newer 
Consolidated  Media  Reports  to  present  data  for  a  range  of  media 
channels. 


Download  the  series  for  free  at 

WWW.  accessa  be .  com/press/povs .  h  tm 


Scan  here  to  read  the  POV  series. 


connections 

stay  Connected 

www.accessabc.com/connection.htm. 
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Editor’s  note:  We  received  several 
comments  in  response  to  the  “Critical 
Thinking”  section  of  our  July  issue,  in 
which  we  asked  the  question,  “How  can 
news  organizations  boost  numbers  with 
young  adults  in  the  18-30  age  group?” 
What  follows  is  a  selection  of  some  of 
our  favorite  answers. 


DOTTIE  HOWE 


Email;  kristina@editorandpublisher.com, 
or  write  to  “Comments,”  EdiWr  &  Publisher, 
17782  Cowan,  Suite  A,  Irvine,  CA  92614.  Please  include 
your  name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  email  address. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  M  usual  reasons. 


This  month  is  one  of  solemn 
reflection  for  residents  of  New  York 
City  as  they  mark  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  tragic  events  of 
Sept.  1 1 .  To  commemorate  the 
event,  The  Associated  Press  and 
The  New  York  City  Police  Museum 
are  holding  a  special  photography 
exhibit  in  honor  of  the  NYPD, 
featuring  30  compelling  photo¬ 
graphs  drawn  from  the  AP 
archives.  “9/11:  A  Uniform 
Response”  will  be  displayed  at 
the  museum  from  Sept.  9,  2011 
through  Jan.  16,  2012. 

The  New  York  City  Police 
Museum  is  open  Monday  through 
Saturday,  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and 
Sunday,  noon  to  5  p.m.  The 
museum  is  located  at  100  Old 
Slip,  between  Water  and  South 
streets.  Admission  is  free  for 
members,  $8  for  adults,  and  $5 
for  seniors,  students,  and  children 
(free  for  children  younger  than  2). 
There  is  no  charge  for  members 
of  the  NYPD.  For  more  information 
on  the  museum  and  its  exhibits, 
including  directions,  visit 
nycpm.org. 
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Digimarc  Discover'^is 
^■putting  an  end  to  the 
static,  offline  reading 
experience  -  uniting 
print,  mobile  and  Web 
initiatives  by  connecting 
print  to  the  digital 
world  on  the  device 
we  carry  with  us  24/7 
-our  smartphone. 

Bring  your  readers  back  to  print. 
Give  them  the  interactive,  multi- 
media  experiences  they  want 
from  articles  and  ads  -  things  like 
view  a  video,  share  with  a  friend, 
comment  on  a  story,  get  additional 
information,  and  place  an  order  - 
all  from  your  printed  newspaper.  . 


Close  the  sale  for  your  advertisers 

O 

Imagine  readers  using  their 
smartphone  to  access  detailed 
product  information,  consumer 
ratings,  videos,  and  special 
promotions  directly  from  printed 
ads.  With  Digimarc  Discover, 
print  ads  are  now  actionable  and 

O 

measureable  like  never  before. 

How  is  Digimarc  Discover  different? 

•  Unlike  barcodes  and  tags,  there  is 
no  loss  of  valuable  space  and  no 
negative  impact  to  design  and  layout. 

•  Readers  are  instantly  connected  to 
the  additional  online  content  without 
having  to  take  a  picture,  email  it 

off,  and  wait  for  a  response. 

•  Easy  trials  through  the  Digimarc 
Discover  Online  Services  Portal. 


Download  the  Digimarc  Discover 
mobile  app  from  the  rTunes 
App  Store  or  Android  Market 
and  follow  the  directions. 
Experience  this  ad  come  to  life. 

Learn  how  simple  it  is  to  get  started 
at  www.digimarc.com/online. 


DIGIMARC  I  (d) 
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Offbeat 

The  Beat 
Gees  On 

Journalist-turned-jazz  singer  finds 
a  new  way  to  tell  stories 

BY  KRISTINA  ACKERMANN 

IT’S  LIKELY  NOT  MANY 

musicians  name  Diane  Sawyer  as 
the  inspiration  that  jump-started 
their  careers, 
but  Rondi 
Charleston 
isn’t  your  av¬ 
erage  musi¬ 
cian. 

As  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter 
on  ABC 
News’ 
PrimeTime 
Live, 

Charleston 
credits  her 
former  boss’ 
advice  to  “just  tell  the  story”  as  her 
motivation  to  start  a  new  career  as 
a  jazz  singer.  In  fact,  it’s  the  story¬ 
telling  ability  she  relied  on  as  a 
journalist  that  sets  her  apart  in  the 
world  of  jazz  performers. 

Charleston,  a  Julliard-trained 
performer,  got  her  master’s  degree 
from  NYlTs  School  of  Journalism 
and  won  an  Emmy  and  a  Peabody 
aw'ard  for  her  work  on  PrimeTime 
Live.  She  recently  released  her  fourth 
album,  “Who  Knows  Where  the  Time 
Goes,”  on  the  jazz  label  Motema. 

On  her  website 
Charleston  —  a 
self-described 
“language 
junkie”  —  says, 
continued  on 
page  10 
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Look  Ahead 


Knight  Foundation  and 
Mozdla  Invent  the 
Future  of  News 


BY  NU  YANG 

The  worlds  of  journal- 
ism  and  Web  technology' 
come  together  as  the  Knight 
Foundation  and  Mozilla  team  up  for 
the  Knight  Mozilla  News  Technolo¬ 
gy  Partnership  —  otherwise  known 
as  “MoJo.” 

According  to  Knight  Foundation 
journalism  program  associate  Jose 
Zamora,  the  project’s  goal  is  to 
expand  the  field  of  media  innova¬ 
tion  by  building  a  bridge  between 
the  news  and  technology'  communi¬ 
ties.  “We  have  been  looking  for 
things  we  have  not  imagined, 
things  that  are  Web  native,  not 
merely  journalistic  ideas  that 
*  are  on  the  Web,”  he  said. 

Earlier  this  year,  designers  and 
developers  from  around  the 


world  were  invited  to  submit  ideas 
online  at  Drumbeat.org/en- 
US/journalism  in  a  series  of  news 
technology  challenges:  Unlocking 
Video,  Beyond  Comment  Threads, 
and  People- Powered  News. 

“Video,  comment  threads,  and 
people-powered  news  are  elements 
provided  by  the  Web  that  have  not 
been  used  to  their  maximum  poten¬ 
tial,”  Zamora  said.  “They  provide 
limitless  opportunities  to  provide 
news  and  information  in  new  and 
engaging  ways.” 

Mozilla  executive  director  Mark 
Surman  said  about  400  ideas  were 
submitted.  After  a  community  vot¬ 
ing  process,  a  review  panel  selected 
60  entries  to  move  on  to  the 
Knight-Mozilla  Learning  Lab, 

continued  on  page  11 
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We've  seen  a  lot  in  eleven  years. 

Whether  you're  a  entrepreneur,  blogger,  advertiser  or  designer,  we  can  help  you  tell  your 
story  with  royalty-free  photos,  illustrations,  video  and  audio.  Say  anything  with  iStockphoto 

www.iStockphoto.com 
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“What  Is  Happening  to  News:  The  Information  Explosion  and  the  Crisis 
in  Journalism” 

Jack  Fuller 

(University  of  Chicago  Press,  May  2010) 


For  everyone  concerned  about  what  the  future 
may  hold  for  news,  this  book  not  only  offers 
insight  into  the  causes  of  change  but  also  clear 
guidance  on  how  journalists  can  adapt  to  this 
new  environment  while  still  providing  the  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  to  a  functioning  democracy. 
Jack  Fuller  is  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  journalist 
and  40-year  newspaper  veteran,  serving  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  as 
president  of  the  Tribune  Publishing  Co.  He  is  the 
author  of  seven  books,  including  "News  Values; 
Ideas  for  an  Information  Age.” 
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“Freak  the  News:  Journalistic  High  Jinks  in  a  Small  Maine  Town” 
Harrison  Thorp 

(Trafford  Publishing,  October  2010) 


This  novel  follows  the  investigation  of  two  reporters 
at  a  small  newspaper  in  Maine,  who  become  suspi¬ 
cious  after  a  story  about  deaths  at  the  local  hospital 
is  killed  by  the  newspaper's  executives.  They  uncov¬ 
er  a  blackmail  plot  and  give  their  readers  a  front 
page  they’ll  never  forget. 


“My  Life  in  Executive  Session” 

Joshua  Hampton  Mitchell 
(West  South  Publishing,  May  2011) 

This  novel  follows  an  investigative  reporter  in  a 
small  Southern  town  whose  boss  blocks  him  from 
reporting  on  corrupt  politicians.  A  newspaper  war 
ensues  when  the  reporter  starts  an  online  news 
site  devoted  to  reporting  the  truth. 


i  continued  from  page  8,  (Offbeat) 

[  “Whether  it’s  journalism,  or  lyric 
j  poetry,  the  world  of  words  is  so  full 
of  possibility  —  the  possibility  of 
creating  some  fresh,  new  evocative 
j  meaning  or  metaphor  —  that  is 
what  interests  and  excites  me  when 
I’m  writing  a  new  song.”  g 


Reach 

HIGHER 


Burbank  Leader 
Blows  Whistle 
on  City’s  Bonus 
Payouts 


The  Burbank  (Calif.)  Leader 
won  a  court  battle  that 
forced  the  city  of  Burbank, 
located  12  miles  north  of  Los 
Angeles,  to  disclose  that  it 
had  paid  city  employees  a 
collective  $4  million  in 
bonuses  since  2007.  City 
executives  defended  the 
bonuses  as  necessary  to 
retain  top  talent,  but  the 
records  showed  that  bonuses 
were  extended  to  hundreds 
of  employees,  many  of  them 
rank-and-file,  each  year.  The 
cumulative  amount  of  bonus 
pay  increased  each  year, 
even  as  tax  revenues  took  a 
hit  because  of  the  recession. 
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continued frontpage  8,  (Look Ahead) 
where  participants  developed  their 
challenge  idea.  At  the  end  of 
September,  the  strongest  candidates 
will  head  to  Berlin  for  “hackfests,” 
where  they  can  start  creating  their 
prototypes. 

The  most  promising  candidates 
will  then  be  placed  inside  news¬ 
rooms  at  Al  Jazeera  English,  the 
BBC,  Boston.com,  Guardian  Online, 
Zeit  Online,  and  other  leading  news 
organizations  for  a  one-year  paid 
fellowship.  Five  fellows  will  be 
placed  in  fall  2011,  and  10  more  will 
be  placed  in  2012. 

“We  looked  for  candidates  with  a 
willingness  to  share  their  challenges 
and  develop  tech  solutions  in  an 
open  way,  and  to  make  the  process 
of  solving  the  challenge  and  the 
technologies  developed  available  to 
anyone  who  wants  to  use  them,” 


John  S.  and  James  L. 

Knight  Foundation 

Zamora  said. 

Surman  added,  “(The  challenge) 
is  a  very  long  process,  so  those  who 
complete  the  three  steps  will  be 
high-quality  people  ...  the  ideal 
candidate  should  be  willing  to  get 
their  hands  dirty  working  side  by 
side  wdth  journalists.”  • 

Surman  said  future  challenge 
topics  in  the  proposed  three-year 
project  could  include  using  social 
media  as  a  source  for  mainstream 
news  and  looking  at  the  traditional 
print  story  vs.  a  story  posted  in 
real  time  on  the  Internet.  s 


Outside  the  Bullpen 

¥m0re$Prm 
Opens  Hews  Cafe 


Readers  can  get  a  bite  to  eat  and  [[ 
chat  with  free  Press  journalists  !' 

ii 

Grabbing  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  the  morning’s  newspa¬ 
per  at  a  cafe  is  nothing  out 
of  the  ordinary,  but  if  that  cafe  is 
the  Winnipeg  Free  Press  News  Cafe, 
you  might  run  into  a  few  reporters 
working  on  their  latest  assignments.  , ; 

After  a  year  in  development  with 
restaurant  entrepreneur  Domenic 
Amatuzio,  the  Canadian  daily 
opened  its  News  Cafe  in  April  with 
a  menu  featuring  items  such  as 
smoked  salmon  with  poached  eggs, 
a  Vietnamese  steak  sandwich, 
soups,  and  salads. 

Publisher  Bob  Cox  said  he  want¬ 
ed  the  venture  to  be  a  “community 
hub,”  to  put  journalism  in  the 
middle  of  the  community  to  gather  i 
news.  “We  wanted  it  to  be  a 
successful  business,  not  just  a  mar¬ 
keting  tool  for  the  paper,”  he  said. 

The  cafe  also  houses  a  mini¬ 
newsroom  studio  for  Free  Press 
writers,  where  readers  have  a 
chance  to  talk  to  reporters,  ask 
questions,  and  engage  in  the  news. 

“With  new  media,  there  is  always  i 
constant  contact  with  our  readers,”  ^ 
Cox  said.  “The  News  Cafe  was  the 
next  logical  step  in  doing  that.  You 
have  to  do  a  dozen  things  to  keep 
your  audience  and  make  revenue. 

The  News  Cafe  is  just  a  piece  of 
that  puzzle.” 

Check  out  the  latest  News  Cafe 
happenings  at  | 

WinnipegFreePress.com/cafe.— 

N.Y. 


From  the  Archive 


Nathan  Pruner,  left,  business  manager  of  the  Houghton  (Mich.)  Daily  Mining 
Gazotte,  and  Robert  Skuggen,  general  manager,  look  over  one  of  the  first  copies  off 
the  newspaper’s  new  six-unit  Goss  Community  press-  Two  publishing  days  before 
the  new  press  was  scheduled  to  go  into  operation,  a  fire  destroyed  the  old  Goss 
press,  which  was  first  installed  in  1951.  The  paper  printed  two  editions  100  miles 
away  at  the  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Daiiy  Globe  before  being  able  to  use  the  new  press. 
This  photo  originally  ran  in  the  Nov.  IS,  1980  edition  of  £SP. 

mmmi 
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WORLD  WATCH 

News  Briefs  from  Around  the  Globe 

In  Zimbabwe,  two 
editors  were  jailed  and  a 
senior  executive  arrest¬ 
ed  from  the  independent 
weekly  The  Standard.  They 
have  since  been  released  on  bail  but 
are  all  still  subject  to  a  judicial 
investigation  on  charges  of  criminal 
defamation  and  "publication  of  false 
statements  prejudicial  to  the  state.” 
The  arrests  were  prompted  by  an 
article  in  The  Standard’s  June  26 
issue  about  the  arrest  of  a  senior 
government  aide  for  describing  an 
official  as  a  “liar.” 

In  July,  the  first  issue 
of  Arrested  Journal  hit 
newsstands  in  Turkey. 
The  newspaper  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Turkish  journalists 
apprehended  under  the  country’s 
anti-terror  laws.  About  60  journal¬ 
ists  are  currently  in  prison  on  anti¬ 
terror  charges  in  Turkey.  The  paper’s 
first  issue  featured  the  writings  of 
arrested  journalists,  and  subsequent 
issues  are  to  include  writings  from 
other  intellectuals  and  journalists. 
The  Journal  relies  on  support  from 
other  media  sources  for  content, 
typesetting,  printing,  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  Partners  include  the  Kurdish- 
language  Azadiya  Welat,  as  well  as 
other  dailies  such  as  BirGun, 
Cumhuriyet,  Evrensel,  Ozgur 
Gundem,  and  Aydinlik. 

Management  of  the 
Kyiv  Post  fired  the 
newspaper’s  chief 
editor,  Brian  Bonner,  for 
refusing  to  kill  an  interview 
with  the  country’s  minister  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Thirty  other  employees 
walked  off  the  job  in  support. 
International  backlash  ensued  and, 
five  days  later,  Bonner  and  staff 
returned  to  their  jobs.  In  its  2011 
report.  Freedom  House  downgraded 
Ukraine  from  “free”  to  “partly  free,” 
citing  a  deterioration  in  freedom  of 
the  press.  Reporters  Without 
Borders  has  noted  a  slow  and 
steady  deterioration  in  freedom  of 
the  press  since  Viktor  Yanukovych 
was  elected  president  in  February. 


Online 


Omaha  Newspaper 


Launches  Curowise.com 


Reviving  the  real  estate  section 

BY  HEIDI  KULICKE 

The  Omail\  World-Herald 
had  a  long-term  vision  in 
mind  when  it  launched  local 
real  estate  website  Curbwise.com. 
Rather  than  pageviews,  the  focus  is 
on  growing  a  sustained  audience 
over  time.  Launched  in  late  May, 
the  site  uses  public  data  to  give 
homeowmers  in  the  Omaha  area 
the  property  values  on  homes  in 
specific  neighborhoods.  And  by 
providing  custom  reports,  the 
World-Herald  has  created  a  way  to 
monetize  the  site. 

Curbwise  makes  sense  from  a 
newspaper  point  of  view.  For 
reporters  who  have  covered  tax 
disputes  or  the  changing  tides  of 
property  assessments,  they  would 
no  longer  need  to  write  a  story  on 
every  new  property  tax  and  valua¬ 
tion  change.  Instead,  the  World- 
Herald  simply  directs  readers  to 
Curbwise  to  find  the  answ'ers 
they’re  looking  for  on  their  own. 

Matt  Wynn,  a  developer/reporter 
for  the  World-Herald,  is  optimistic 
that  other  smaller  newspapers  can 
follow  suit  and  create  something 
similar  for  each  respective  commu¬ 
nity.  The  project  took  three  staffers 
a  few  weeks  to  create  the  separate 
website  from  its  former  home  in 


Are  you  ready  to  buy  or  sell? 


S 

f  ' 


the  real  estate  section  of  the 
newspaper’s  website,  Omaha.com. 

Wynn  told  Nieman  Labs  the  data 
includes  21  years  of  home  sales, 

11  years  of  assessments  from  the 
county  assessor’s  office,  and  census 
information.  Armed  with  all  that 
information,  the  team  broke  down 
metro  Omaha  into  roughly  90  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  allowing  users  to  gather 
information  on  their  own  homes  and 
other  homes  in  the  neighborhood 
within  a  quarter-mile  radius. 

The  information  could  come  in 
handy  if  a  customer  wishes  to 
challenge  property  valuations,  and 
that’s  where  the  custom  reports 
come  in.  For  $19-95,  the  report 
compares  similar  properties  and 
other  data  in  the  particular  neigh¬ 
borhood’s  market  —  which  makes 
the  price  well  worth  it  for  customers 
if  they’re  able  to  save  some  money 
on  their  property  tax  bill.  a 


SAY  WHAT?  New  Vocabulary  for  the  Modern  Era 


Ecotistical 

(adj)  hax  ing  or  showing  an  exccssit  cly  liigli  opinion  of  oneself 
because  of  one’s  eonser\  ationist  ecological  practices 

“Pret  a  Manger  is  never  done  with  telling  you  how  worthy  it  is  ...  {It} 
ecotistically  plasters  its  greener-than  thou-credentials  all  over  its  walls, 
napkins,  and  the  packaging  of  everything  it  sells.” 

Brendan  O’Neill,  The  Guardian. 
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Going  Digital 


^  Legal  Briefs 

Newspaper  Sues  City 


Nashville  newspaper  The  Contributor  has  sued  the  city  of  Brentwood, 
Tenn.,  in  an  attempt  to  stop  police  from  ticketing  homeless  people  for 
selling  the  paper  in  public  places.  The  Contributor  is  printed  by  a  nonprofit 
organization  that  aims  to  educate  the  public  about  homelessness  and 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  homeless  to  earn  money  by  selling  the 
paper.  The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  is  representing  the  paper  and 
filed  suit,  claiming  Brentwood  had  violated  the  newspaper’s  First 
Amendment  rights  including  free  speech  and  free  press  rights.  The  city 
claims  vendors  are  in  violation  of  an  ordinance  that  bans  the  sale  of  goods 
on  any  portion  of  the  public  street,  alley,  sidewalk,  or  right  of  way,  citing 
public  safety  as  its  primary  concern.  The  lawsuit  asks  a  federal  judge  to 
declare  the  Brentwood  ordinance  unconstitutional. 


Newspapers  benefit  from 
digitalizing  archives 


Rogers  PRoto  Archive 


CONTAClirAO 


Privacy  Matters 

The  State  Journal-Register  (Springfield,  111.)  has  filed  a  lawsuit  against  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Springfield,  in  order  to  obtain  records  pertaining  to 
the  forced  resignations  of  women’s  softball  coaches  in  2009  and  a 
$200,000  payment  to  a  student  who  claimed  to  have  been  sexually 
assaulted.  The  newspaper  filed  the  lawsuit  in  March  after  a  two-year  failed 
attempt  to  acquire  the  information  from  the  university,  citing  the  public’s 
right  to  know.  The  university  has  fought  to  protect  privacy,  refusing  to 
release  15  sets  of  documents  with  interviews  from  students  and  coaches 
with  details  of  the  conduct.  No  coaches  have  been  charged  with  any  crimi¬ 
nal  wrongdoing. 


a*  S  PRINT  MAKES 

/%  way  for  digital, 
^  more  newspa¬ 
pers  are  searching  for 
ways  to  preserve  their 
photo  archives.  Rogers 
Photo  Archives  not  only  provides  a 
solution  for  digitalizing  photos,  it 
also  helps  papers  create  revenue. 

For  The  Detroit  News,  which  had 
nearly  800,000  prints  dating  from 
the  late  1800s  to  the  1980s  stored 
in  drawers,  Rogers  Photo  Archives 
was  just  want  they  needed. 

“We  used  to  go  up  to  the  fourth- 
floor  library,  search  through  the 
alphabetized  files,  find  the  photo, 
scan  it,  and  then  input  the  caption,” 
said  Bob  Houlihan,  director  of 
photography.  “It  wasn’t  easy.  It 
involved  a  lot  of  sneezing  from 
the  dust.” 

Based  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Rogers 
Photo  Archives  is 
the  largest  privately 
owned  collection  of 
photographic  '' 

images.  Owner  John 
Rogers’  interest  in 
vintage  sports  pho- 
tography  branched 

newspapers  in  2008. 

Rogers’  services 


Anonymous  Sourcing  Troubles 


A  publicly  unnamed  woman  who  claims  to  be  a  victim  in  the  Dominique 
Strauss-Kahn  sexual  assault  case  filed  a  libel  lawsuit  against  the  New  York 
Post  and  five  of  its  reporters  after  the  paper  published  articles  accusing 
the  vyoman  of  prostitution.  The  Post  —  which  has  a  reputation  for  sensa¬ 
tional  headlines  and  provocative  reporting  —  stands  by  the  July  2  story 
headlined  “Maid  cleaning  up  as  ‘hooker,’”  which  cited  anonymous  sources. 
The  article  said  the  woman,  who  is  a  maid  at  a  Manhattan  hotel,  was 
“doing  double  duty  as  a  prostitute,  collecting  cash  on  the  side  from  male 
guests,  the  Post  has  learned.”  The  filing  says  the  Post  should  have  known 
the  statements  were  false  prior  to  publication. 


Now  with  just  a  few  keystrokes, 
Houlihan  is  able  to  find  a  photo 
without  a  single  sneeze. 

In  return,  Rogers  acquires  all  the 
photographs  and  receives  shared 
rights  to  the  images.  Currently,  he 
has  developed  an  archive  of  more 
than  40  million  images,  which  he 
owns  and  leases  to  the  media  for 
use.  A  separate  business, 
PlanetGiant,  markets 
popular  photo  images  as  posters, 

continued  on  page  14 


include  photograph  transportation; 

I  photo  restoration, 

including  removal  of 
editing  marks;  scan¬ 
ning;  creating  a  digi¬ 
tized  database  by  apply¬ 
ing  metadata  such  as 
dates,  titles,  descrip¬ 
tions,  captions, 
photographers,  and 
news  service;  and  a 
j  hard  drive  complete 
with  all  images. 
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Tornoe’s  Corner 
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continued from  page  13 
wall  murals,  and  laptop  skins. 

According  to  Rogers,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  also  get  a  share  of  the  profit. 
“We  tr>'  to  generate  as  much 
revenue  through  the  shared  rights 
program,”  he  said.  Rogers  estimates 
he  will  make  $11  million  this  year 
from  photo  sales. 

“As  ad  dollars  get  harder  to 
come  by,  the  archives  as  an  online 
product  have  increased  in  sales,” 
Houlihan  said.  “The  commercial 
sales  have  been  very  lucrative.” 

In  addition  to  The  Detroit  News, 
Rogers  has  purchased  the  full  photo 
archives  of  the  Boston  Herald, 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  The  Denver 
Post,  St.  Petersburg  Times,  The 
Seattle  Times,  Sporting  News  maga¬ 
zine,  and  SPORT  magazine.  Rogers 
is  also  interested  in  acquiring 
images  from  international  papers. 


Support  1  fmem  u* 

■xwo***  IB  CS3 


In  some  cases,  he  has  wTitten 
seven-figure  checks  to  acquire  the 
photos. 

“In  the  beginning,  papers  were 
more  motivated  by  the  cash  than 
the  digitalizing,”  Rogers  said.  “Now 
they  are  motivated  by  the  services 
offered.” 

For  more  information,  visit 
JohnRogersArchive.com.  — N.Y.  ll 
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Critical  Thinking 


Q: 


J-School  students  and  industry  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


A  Wall  Street  Journal  column  criticized  the  use  of 
reporters  in  sports  locker  rooms.  Is  there  a  legitimate 
reason  for  reporters  to  be  in  locker  rooms?  What  should 
the  role  of  today’s  sports  writer  be? 


Josh  Liebeskind 

21,  senior  at  the  University  of 

Washington 

Liebeskind  is  pursuing  a  journalism 
degree  with  the  intention  of  work¬ 
ing  as  a  sports  reporter  upon  his 
graduation  in  March  2012.  He  has 
worked  as  both  the  news  and 
sports  editor  at  The  Daily,  the 
award-winning  UW  student  news¬ 
paper,  as  well  as  covering  football, 
basketball,  and  baseball,  among 
other  sports. 


Scott  Wasser 

59,  vice  president  and  executive 
editor  of  The  Portland  (Maine) 
Press  Herald/Maine  Sunday 
Telegram 

Wasser  oversees  a  newsroom  of 
about  100  newspaper  and  website 
FTEs,  including  an  award-winning 
sports  staff.  Wasser  previously  was 
a  sports  writer  and  sports  editor. 


A  There  are  legitimate  reasons  that  reporters 
®  should  be  in  locker  rooms.  The  locker  room 
•  is  a  place  where  reporters  can  bond  with 
athletes,  as  well  as  conduct  interviews  in  a  comfortable 
setting  for  the  interview  subjects.  For  a  beat  writer  that 
covers  a  sports  team,  relationships  with  athletes  are 
necessary  to  cultivate  interesting  story  angles.  Locker 
rooms  are  also  a  more  comfortable  environment  for 
athletes.  Making  the  interviewee  as  relaxed  and  normal¬ 
feeling  as  possible  will  get  better  results  —  just  as  in 
any  other  journalistic  field. 

Today’s  sports  writer  needs  to  adapt  to  the  changing 
climate  of  journalism.  In  a  field  that  is  evolving  to 
include  much  more  multimedia  components,  sports 
writers  have  fantastic  opportunities  to  thrive  in  this  tjpe 
of  environment.  As  sad  as  it  is,  the  younger  generation 
doesn’t  necessarily  want  to  read  through  an  entire  arti¬ 
cle.  What  catches  people’s  eyes  are  videos,  audio,  and 
photographs.  These  are  all  things  sports  reporters  can 
easily  do,  and  because  athletes  are  idolized,  a  successful 
sports  writer  needs  to  be  able  to  include  multimedia 
components  within  vvTiting. 


» 

This  month’s  question 
submitted  by  Scott  Wasser 
at  Maine  Totlay  Media. 


A  I  haven’t  been  in  a  professional  sports  locker 
®  room  since  Pete  Rose  (or  was  it  Ty  Cobb?) 

#  was  chasing  4,000  hits.  But  it’s  scary  to  think 
that  sports  writers  are  no  longer  welcome  or  even  needed 
there. 

That  contention  in  a  recent  column  surprised  me.  None 
of  the  sports  writers  who  work  for  me  have  hinted  they’re 
about  as  welcome  in  locker  rooms  as  bedbugs.  Maybe  I’m 
out  of  touch.  Or  maybe  they  think  they’d  be  out  of  a  job  if 
their  boss  learned  the  athletes  they  cover  w’ould  rather 
get  jock  itch  than  get  interviewed  by  a  sports  writer. 

Some  athletes  treated  reporters  like  fungus  even  when 
I  was  covering  sports.  Usually,  the  reporters  deserved  it. 
Maybe  they  betrayed  a  trust,  misquoted  an  athlete,  or 
reported  something  inaccurately.  Sometimes  they  were 
just  rude  and  obnoxious,  as  if  their  press  credentials  and 
tape  recorders  entitled  them  to  be  jerks. 

But  the  good  ones  developed  trusting  relationships  they 
turned  into  compelling,  insightful  sports  wiiting.  I  can’t 
think  of  a  single  sports  storv’  I  ever  wrote  that  would  have 
been  better  without  the  insight  or  comments  I  got  from 
interviewing  someone  who  had  participated  in  the  contest. 

The  recent  column  contended  that  athletes  no  longer 
say  anything  worth  repeating,  in  part  because  the  media 
mob  scenes  found  in  post-game  locker  rooms  are  more  of 
a  nuisance  to  athletes  than  an  opportunity  for  cathartic 
release.  Maybe.  But  I  contend  that  a  good  reporter  can 
rise  above  the  rabble  to  connect  with  an  athlete  and  get 
something  worthw'hile  on  the  record. 

More  importantly,  I  know  it’s  true  because  I’ve  got 
sports  wTiters  w'ho  do  just  that  every  day.  @  | 
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Send  us  your  photos! 

E&P  welcomes  reader  submissions 
for  our  Photo  of  the  Month. 
heidi(n>  editorandpublisher.com. 
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THE  DATA  PAGE 


2011  Q2  RESULTS  FOR  NEWSPAPER  WEBSITES 


Month  Total  Unique  Visitors  %  Reach  Total  Minutes  Totai  Pages 

18+  (000)  (000)  Viewed  (000) 


65.5  3.740 


Q2  Average  110,815 


64.6  3,577 


MOBILE  ADVERTISING 
FORECAST 


Locai  mobile  ad  spending  in  the 
United  States  is  expected  to  hit 
$2.83  billion  by  2015,  an 
increase  from  its  current  level 
of  $404  million,  according  to 
research  and  consulting  firm 
BiA/Kelsey. 


SHARING  HABITS  OF 
WEB  USERS  VIA 
SHARETHIS  WIDGET 


GROUPON  WEBSITE 
STATISTICS 
JUNE  2011 


Market  share  increase  year-over-year 

564% 

Increase  in  searches  for  “Groupon" 
year-over-year 

462% 

Share  of  visits  among  81 
“group  buying”  sites 

76% 

Rank  by  market  share  of  total  U.S.  visits- 

64th 

Total  U.S.  visits  for  week  ending  May  28 

14  million 


Source:  Expenan  Hitwise,  06/11 


Fueled  by  the  rapid  expansion 
of  smartphone  penetration, 
mobile  is  expected  to  become 
an  increasing  part  of  the  digital 
advertising  landscape.  Total 
mobile  ad  spending  is  forecast 
to  reach  $4  billion  by  2015. 

The  advancement  of  location- 
aware  technology  will  help 
make  mobile  more  attractive 
to  advertisers  targeting  local 
markets.  As  a  result,  locai  is 
predicted  to  become  an 
increasing  portion  of  the  total 
mobile  ad  spend,  making  up 
70  percent  of  mobile  ad 
dollars  by  2015. 
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Looking  for  one  system 
to  power  your  entire 
classifieds  section? 

AdPerfect  adds  AdCenter  to  its  Classified  Advertising  Solution. 


What's  AdCenter? 


AdPerfect's  innovative  call  center  application 
to  streamline  online  &  print  ad  taking. 


>  reduce  costs 

>  maximize  efficiencies 

>  boost  call  center  print  &  online  revenue 

>  optimize  inbound  &  outbound  ad  taking 

>  sell  more  faster 


Stop  by  our  booth  at  the  SNA  conference  in 
Phoenix,  AZ,  Sept  13-16  to  learn  more. 


AdPerfect 


CONTACT  US  TODAY  TO  REQUEST  A  DEMO 

sales@adperfect.com  |  1.866.475.0555  |  www.adperfect.com 
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Lnewsosaur 

.  OFFLINE/ON  TARGET 

Time  for  a  Sales 
Tune-Up 

Four  key  steps  to  increase  revenue  from  advertising 


BY  ALAN  D.  MUTTER 

Though  newspaper  ad  sales  have  been  sliding 
steadily  for  five  and  a  half  years,  many  publishers 
have  yet  to  take  a  deep  look  at  the  four  compo¬ 
nents  necessary  for  a  healthy  and  forward-looking 
revenue  program:  Products,  Process,  People,  and  Pride. 
If  your  sales  are  not  where  you  want  them  to  be,  this  is 

what  it  will  take  to  fix  them:  local  businesses  on  advertising  goes 

to  traditional  newspaper  advertising, 

Products  according  to  a  national  survey  con- 

Only  $3.50  of  every  $10  spent  by  ducted  by  Borrell  Associates. 


Process 

Owing  to  the  premium  prices 
newspapers  historically  have  charged 
for  advertising,  publishers  almost 
alw'ays  have  offered  high-touch,  and 
therefore  high-cost,  customer  service. 

The  classic  newspaper  sales  cycle 
includes  the  free  production  of 
spec  ads,  multiple  sales  calls,  copy 
tweaking  before  ads  go  to  press, 
and  even  costly  outings  for  clients. 

But  these  practices  are  becoming 
increasingly  unaffordable  at  a  time 
when  newspapers  are  battling  not 
only  declining  ad  volume  but  also 
extreme  price  competition  from  a 
growing  array  of  digital  competitors. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


With  merchants  of  all  sizes  moving 
away  from  costly,  reach-based  media 
like  newspapers  and  toward  the  inex¬ 
pensive  and  targetable  digital  media, 
it  is  unrealistic  to  believe  newspapers 
can  maintain  their  share  of  the  local 
ad  spend  by  simply  improving  the 
way  they  sell  their  flagship  print  and 
products. 

As  the  Borrell  survey  found,  $1.50 
of  every  $6.50  not  spent  with  news¬ 
papers  goes  toward  maintaining  a 
company’s  presence  on  the  Web  and 
in  social  media.  Another  $1.50  is 
split  between  Yellow  Pages  and 
radio.  One  dollar  goes  to.  direct  mail, 
and  another  dollar  is  divided  evenly 
among  broadcast  television,  cable 
TV,  and  billboards.  The  balance  goes 
to  everything  from  signage  to  Little 
League  T-shirts. 

To  reach  advertisers  where  they 
are,  publishers  must  offer  a  wide 
variety  of  marketing  and  customer- 
acquisition  services.  These  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  Web  and 
mobile  site  development  and  host¬ 
ing;  search  engine  optimization; 
online  ad  placement  on  third-party 
media  such  as  Google  and  Facebook; 
print  and  electronic  direct  market¬ 
ing,  and  social  media  marketing  on 
Facebook,  Twitter,  Google+,  and 
whatever  comes  next. 

Without  a  comprehensive,  digital- 
rich  product  portfolio,  newspapers  will 
be  left  with  shrinking  scraps  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  their  advertisers  shift  more  of 
their  dollars  to  pixels  from  print. 

Takeaway  No.  1:  Salesmanship 
can’t  substitute  for  products  that 
don’t  meet  customer  needs. 
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OCESS 


PEOPLE 


Google  and  Facebook  require  adver-  ! 
tisers  to  buy,  build,  and  monitor  j 
their  ads  entirely  on  their  own,  while  j 
leaving  a  credit  card  on  file  so  they  ! 
can  be  billed  in  real  time.  i 

Newspapers  can’t  go  cold  turkey  on  i 
cold-calling  customers,  especially  ’ 
when  they  need  to  educate  them 
about  the  broad  product  suite  ! 

suggested  above.  But  publishers  can  j 
take  the  time  and  invest  the  funds 
necessary  to  streamline  back-office  j 
and  production  systems  to  free  i 

reps  to  sell,  instead  of  processing  i 
paperwork. 

In  many  cases,  this  means  I 

automating  antiquated  ordering,  j 
production,  scheduling,  and  billing  ! 
systems.  In  most  cases,  it  means  i 
differentiating  the  duties  of  ad  staffs  | 
so  sellers  can  sell  and  production  j 
specialists  can  take  care  of  the  rest.  I 

Takeaway  No.  2:  Salespeople  need  I 
to  sell,  not  shuffle  papers. 

People 

People  are  the  strength  of  every 


organization,  and  newspapers  can’t  ; 
afford  weak  people  at  a  time  when 
they  must  be  more  nimble  than  ever 
at  diversifying  their  ad  bases  by 
introducing  new  products.  | 

To  build  strong  organizations,  ' 

publishers  have  to  establish  and 
enforce  clear  performance  metrics, 
because  you  can’t  manage  what  you  j 
can’t  measure. 

While  sales  productivity  is  one  of  ; 
the  easiest  things  to  measure,  it  will 
take  more  than  holding  reps  and 
managers  to  gross  dollar  targets.  i 

Their  incentives  must  require  them  i 
to  recruit  a  certain  percentage  of  new  j 
advertisers  and  to  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  sell  new  products. 

To  make  reps  as  successful  as 
possible,  publishers  need  to  provide  ! 
them  with  the  products  and  sales  j 

training  they  need  to  be  comfortable 
and  competent  in  selling  print, 
online,  mobile,  social,  and  direct-  | 

marketing  media.  ’ 

When  training  fails,  managers  have  i 
to  move  people  into  positions  where 


they  can  make  a  more  positive  contri¬ 
bution  —  or  out  of  tbe  organization 
to  make  room  for  someone  who  can. 

Takeaway  No.  3:  If  people  are  your 
strength,  you  need  strong  people. 

Pride 

In  a  talk  not  long  ago  to  newspaper 
executives,  television  sales  consultant 
Jim  Doyle  chided  the  group  for 
allowing  “others  to  position  your 
product”  as  a  tired  and  ineffective 
medium.  He  is  right. 

With  a  full  suite  of  advertising 
products,  a  newspaper  can  be  a 
powerful  marketing  partner  for 
almost  every  business  in  town. 

Takeaway  No.  4:  You  cant  sell  wnth 
confidence  without  conxnction  in  the 
product.  a 


Strategic  media 
consultant  Alan  D. 
Mutter  blogs  at 
Reflections  of  a 
Newsosaur, 

Newsosaur.Blogspot.com. 


CCI  NewsGate 


Maximizing  news  business 


THE  EDtTOniAL  DATA  CENTER 


^  COME  TOGETHER 


Allow  your  central  and  local  resources  to  come  together  in  the  most  flexible  and  efficient  way. 


CCt  Europe  Inc.  /  3550  George  Busbee  Parkway  NW  /  Kennesaw,  GA  30144 
Phone:  -rl  770  420  1100  /  jnfo(3>ccieurope.coffl 


www.ccieurope.com 
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Through  Green- 
Colored  Glasses 

An  Environmental  Vision  for  the  Newspaper  Industry 

BY  TARA  SAWATSKY  AND  NICOLE  RYCROFT 


Tlook  better  than  they  really  are,  providing 
a  refreshing  break  from  black-and-white  reality. 
We  like  to  think  that  green-colored  glasses  make 
things  look  the  way  they  could.  They  provide  a  view  of 
black-and-white  reality  that  focuses  on  the  actions  and 

decisions  that  will  lead  to  a  greener  Reduce  pressure  on  valuable  and 

future.  endangered  forest  ecosystems. 

Recently,  major  printers,  a  select  “The  New'spaper  Industry' 

group  of  publishers,  and  association  Environmental  Vision  provides 
leaders  joined  Canopy  and  Green  Press  publishers  with  a  unique  opportunity 
Initiative  to  take  a  look  at  the  newspa-  to  communicate  to  their  suppliers, 
per  industry  through  green-colored  advertisers,  and  readers  that  they 

glasses.  The  result  is  the  New'spaper  are  committed  to  improving  the 
Industrv’  Environmental  Vision,  a  vol-  environmental  sustainability  of  their 

untaiy  document  that  encourages  publications,”  said  Shannon  Binns, 

responsible  paper  purchasing  and  program  manager  for  Green  Press 

sends  a  statementto  newsprint  manu-  Initiative.  “And  this  is  a  statement 
facturers  that  consumers  are  interested  that  resonates  veiy  w'ell  with  an 
in  more  emironmentally  sustainable  increasingly  environmentally  con- 
products  at  a  comparable  price  and  scious  public.  We  invite  all  leaders 
consistent  qualitw  in  the  sector  to  become  involved.” 


HEY  SAY  ROSE-COLORED  GLASSES  MAKE  THINGS 


decisions  that  will  lead  to  a  greener 
future. 

Recently,  major  printers,  a  select 
group  of  publishers,  and  association 
leaders  joined  Canopy  and  Green  Press 
Initiative  to  take  a  look  at  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  through  green-colored 
glasses.  The  result  is  the  Newspaper 
Industry’  Environmental  Vision,  a  vol- 
untaiy  document  that  encourages 
responsible  paper  purchasing  and 
sends  a  statementto  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  that  consumers  are  interested 
in  more  emironmentally  sustainable 
products  at  a  comparable  price  and 
consistent  quality. 

The  \ision  allows  publishers  to: 

Engage  employees  by  encouraging 
social  responsibility  at  the  corporate 
level; 

Respond  to  environmental  interest 
from  readers,  advertisers,  and 
shareholders; 

Improve  brand  appeal;  and 


1  he  5  Voluntan'  Goals  or  the 
Newspaper  Inclustry 
Environmental  Vision 

1  Support  a  healthy  climate 
and  protect  high  conserva¬ 
tion  value  forests. 
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Newspaper  publishers  have  the 
ability  to  drive  further  development 
of  sustainable  newsprint  and  to 
facilitate  the  phase-out  of  fiber  from 
endangered  forests. 

Newsprint  production  still  relies 
on  virgin  wood  fiber,  often  drawn 
from  large  tracts  of  forest  that  took 
hundreds  —  and  in  some  instances 
thousands  —  of  years  to  develop  into 
the  complex  carbon-storehouses  they 
are  today.  But  this  doesn’t  have  to  be 
the  way. 

Using  papers  with  high-recycled 
content,  and  engaging  suppliers  on 
conservation  initiatives  such  as  the 
Canadian  Boreal  Forest  Agreement 
(see  “Two  Birds  with  One  Seed:  How 
newspapers  can  sustain  business  and 
our  planet,”  Editor  Publisher, 

April  2011)  can  significantly  reduce 
the  impact  on  these  important 
forests,  not  to  mention  our  planet’s 
climate. 

2  Realize  best  practices  in 
forest  management. 

Where  virgin  fiber  is  used,  wby  not 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Metro 
Montreal  and  specify  a  Forest 
Stewardship  Council  (FSC)  certified 
paper?  Metro  Montreal  recently 
became  the  first  entirely  FSC-certi- 
fied  newspaper  in  North  America  as 
part  of  a  groundbreaking  environ¬ 
mental  policj’  it  created  with  Canopy. 

The  FSC  logo  is  a  quick  and 
recognized  way  to  demonstrate 
environmental  commitment  to  con¬ 
sumers  and  advertisers  who  want  to  be 
associated  with  environmental  leaders. 

3  Improve  production 
efficiencies. 

The  win-win  of  cost  savings  and 
environmental  benefits  of  improv¬ 
ing  production  efficiencies  is  clear. 
Implementing  this  goal  also  pres¬ 
ents  an  opportunity  to  engage  the 
wealth  of  experts  within  your 
organization  —  your  employees. 

You  may  have  noticed  more  and 
more  of  them  looking  at  your  work 
through  green  lenses  already. 
Perhaps  you  could  find  a  fun  w’ay 
to  canvas  staff  for  their  ideas  on 
how’  to  eliminate  inefficiencies  from 
printing  operations,  reduce  waste 
elsewhere,  and  increase  energy 
efficiency  overall. 

www.edltorandpublisher.com 


4  Support  best  practices 
in  both  print  and  digital 
operations. 

As  newspapers  increasingly  deliver 
their  content  online,  the  social  and 
environmental  impacts  of  digital 
media  —  computers  and  mobile 
devices  —  are  emerging  issues  that 
are  important  to  minimize  too. 

With  green-colored  glasses,  it’s  easy 
to  see  that  supporting  emerging 
standards  for  responsible  mining  of 
the  raw'  materials  used  in  electronic 
devices,  and  encouraging  recycling 
and  safe  management  of  old  electron¬ 
ics  are  part  of  an  environmental 
vision  for  the  newspaper  industry. 

5  Track  and  monitor 
progress. 

This  one’s  pretty  simple,  really. 
Effective  reporting  on  these  goals  and 
associated  targets  will  help  you  to 
continue  improving  your  company’s 
en\ironmental  record,  and  to  docu¬ 
ment  the  strategic  advantages  that 


Authors  Nicole  Rycroft  (left) 
and  Tara  Sawatsky  (right) 


record  affords  in  the  marketplace. 

The  Newspaper  Industry 
Environmental  Vision  is  a  strictly 
i  voluntary  way  to  send  a  strong 
'  market  signal  to  your  supply  chain 
partners,  advertisers,  and  readers 
that  you  are  serious  about  ensuring 
the  environmental  sustainability  of 
your  publications.  The  Association 
of  Alternative  Newsmedia  (formerly 
the  Association  of  Alternative 
J  Newsweeklies),  NOW  magazine,  and 
Embarcadero  Media  have  already 
sent  that  signal  by  being  the  first 
organizations  to  endorse  the  vision. 


By  joining  your  peers  in  endorsing 
the  vision  you  send  a  clear  message 
throughout  the  industry  and  to 
consumers  that  change  is  not  only 
I  possible,  it’s  green  and  good  for 
'  business.  [U 

About  Canopy 

Canopy  (CanopyPlanet.org)  safeguards  the 
world’s  forests,  species,  and  climate  by 
harnessing  the  power  of  the  marketplace 
and  changing  business  practices.  We  work 
with  more  than  700  North  American  book 
j  publishers,  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
\  commercial  printers  to  phase  out  the  use 
:  of  endangered forests  and  catalyze  the 
I  supply  of  environmental  solutions. 

I  Canopy  works  to  improve  the 
j  environmental  performance  of  the  U.S. 
newspaper  industry  in  coordination 
with  Green  Press  Initiative 
(GreenPressInitiative.org),  an  organization 
committed  to  advancing  sustainable 
]  patterns  of  production  and  consumption 
!  within  the  U.S.  book  and  newspaper  indus- 
\  tries  and  within  the  paper  industry  at  large. 


There’s  no  magic  formula  for 
managing  distribution.  But  our 
cost-per-delivery  does  draw 
“wows”  from  publishers. 


SERVING  THE  NORTHEAST 
CORRIDOR  AND  WEST  COAST. 

WE’LL  TAKE  IT  FROM  HERE. 

1.877.PCF.6668 

www.pcfcorp.com 
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Display  2012 

Hottest-selling  premium  ads  , 


As  a  resource  to  the  industr>',  my 
firm  has  agreed  to  share  aggregate 
data  on  the  best-selling  display  ad 
formats  based  on  data  from  the 
volume  of  campaigns  running 
through  our  systems  every  month. 
On  aggregate,  this  data  represents  a 
statistically  significant  sample  of 
trends  in  locally  based  sites  and 
shows  what’s  hot  and  what’s  not 
with  advertisers. 


#1  Seller;  Pencil  Expander  - 
Top  and  Bottom  Expander 

TTiere  is  no  shortage  of  hype  out 
there  about  the  new  formats,  but  the 
pencil  expander  continues  to  please 
both  advertisers  and  publishers.  The 
reasons  for  its  popularity  continue  to 
be: 

•  Lives  well  alongside  news  content 

•  Provides  significant  branding  for 
the  advertiser 

•  Can  be  set  to  only  open  a  set 
number  of  times  per  site  visit 

While  not  every  advertiser  has 
video,  we  have  seen  national  brands 


and  regional  advertisers  using  video 
and  input  forms  inside  the  pencil 
expander  ad.  Retailers,  auto  dealers, 
real  estate  brokers,  and 
promoters/venues  frequently  buy  this 
type  of  ad  in  conjunction  with  a 
home  page  or  section  sponsorship. 

#2  Seller:  Video 

Aggregate  data  suggest  that  three 
out  of  10  of  your  ad  prospects  are  in  a 
position  to  readily  advertise  using 
video,  and  one  or  two  out  of  10  of 
your  advertisers  will  purchase  a  video 
ad  as  their  preferred  option.  What  is 
true  in  the  past  about  \ideo  is  still 
true: 

•  300  X  250  video  ads  perform  well 

•  Minimal  bells  and  whistles  are 
needed  for  the  video  to  perform 

•  Video  is  easily  integrated  into 
social  media 

•  Campaign  data  provide  different 
value  than  other  ads  and  are  easy 
to  understand 

Due  to  the  combined  value  of 
expander  and  video  ads,  we  are  see- 


I  ing  an  increased  consumption  of  ads 
I  that  use  the  best  of  the  300  x  250 
j  video  and  expander  such  as: 

,  •  1,000  X  1,000  expander  with 

I  video 

•  300  X  250  video  with  expander 
j  •  1,000  X  1,000  bottom  up 

‘  expander  with  video 

Seller;  Sticlw  Note 

Media  clients  tell  us  that  what 
makes  the  sticky  note  so  sticky  with 
advertisers  is  its  ability  to  take  over 
content  in  a  more  surprising  way 
than  an  expander,  but  with  similar 
benefits  to  the  top-selling  counter¬ 
part. 

Unlike  the  expander,  however,  the 
sticky  note  lives  in  a  curious  top  left 
or  top  right  ad  position  in  its  unex¬ 
panded  state,  which  stimulates  the 
I  site  visitor’s  eye  and  expands  when 
I  the  mouse  is  moved  over  the  ad. 

Sticky  notes,  however,  should  be 
used  careftilly  to  provide  high  impact 
'  for  special  events  and  ads  that  have  a 
defined  timeframe.  Formats  suc’n  as 
’  the  expander  and  video,  and  ad  posi- 
i  tions  such  as  300  x  250  and  160  x 
!  600,  should  be  used  for  a  longer-term 
campaign. 

Get  sticky' for: 

•  Concerts  or  special  events 

j  •  Defined-duration  campaigns 
'  •  When  high  impact  is  needed 

While  there  are  many  other  formats 
I  in  use,  the  top  three  should  give  any 
I  publisher  looking  to  grow  its  online 
j  revenue  the  ability  to  offer  variety  to 
I  its  highest-value  prospects.  As  with 
'  any  other  campaign,  make  sure  to  call 
on  advertisers  with  verified  budgets 
i  for  premium  local  ads.  Operationally, 
incorporate  cost  of  ad  deployment 
i  into  pricing,  and  be  wary  of  sugges- 
!  tions  to  fulfill  premium  ad  orders 
using  manual,  “one-ofF  operational 
processes.  n 

Neil  Greer  has  been  in 
the  media  industry  since 
1994.  His  column.  Go 
Digital,  focuses  on  shar¬ 
ing  experiences  that  aid 
in  solving  key  strategic 
\  and  operational  issues  facing  publishers  as 
j  they  invest  in  the  growth  of  their  digital 
'  operations. 


BY  NEIL  GREER 

IN  ONLINE  ADVERTISING,  THE  GOOD  NEWS  FOR  2012 
is  that  the  infrastructure  cost  side  of  the  equation 
does  not  look  like  it  will  undergo  many  fundamental 
changes.  Done  right,  the  upcoming  year  should 
continue  to  provide  opportunities  for  more  operational 
cost  savings  due  to  trends  such  as  cloud  computing. 
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MEDl  ASPAN 

M  EDI  AS  PANG  ROU  P.  COM/DEMO 
Visit  our  website  today  to  find  out  how  we  can  help  transform  your  business. 


With  a  focus  on  streamlining,  flexibility  and  saving  money,  MediaSpan  offers  some  of  our  top 
products  in  a  SaaS  platform.  Check  out  these  products  for  your  company’s  advertising 
management,  editorial,  circulation  and  content  management  needs. 


•  AdManagerPro  •  SkyQue  •  CirculationPro  •  C4CMS 


^  Advertising 

✓  Circulation 

✓  Editorial 
^  Production 
\/  Website 

✓  Email  Marketing 
•/  Design  Services 

✓  Video  &  Audio 
Streaming 

Focus  On: 


We  give  your  content 


Publishing  to  the  web,  mobile  devices,  print,  or 
whatever  is  next,  MediaSpan  has  your  solution. 


✓  MediaSpan  in  the  Cloud: 


Our  complete  suite  of  publishing  tools  include: 
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[Syndicates 


After  the  News 
Cameras  Leave 

Cartoon  Movement  puts  the  spotlight  back  on  Haiti 

BY  ROB  TORNOE 

IN  January  2010,  a  7-0  magnitude  earthquake 
struck  Haiti  and  devastated  its  capital,  Port-au- 
Prince,  killing  more  than  200,000  people  and 
destroying  much  of  the  country’s  infrastructure, 
including  the  Presidential  Palace  and  Parliament. 
Suddenly,  the  impoverished  country,  which  ranks  number 


five  on  the  Failed  State  index,  became 
the  darling  of  the  news  media,  which 
flocked  to'its  dilapidated  shores  to 
cover  the  next  disaster  story.  But  it 
didn’t  take  long  for  them  to  get 
bored,  pack  up,  and  leave,  forgetting 
the  human  suffering  and  poverty  left 
behind. 

Leave  it  to  the  cartoonists  to  save 
the  day. 

The  editorial  team  of  Cartoon 
Movement  —  American  cartoonist 
Matt  Bors  (syndicated  by  Universal 
Uclick)  and  Dutch  cartoonist  Tjeerd 
Royaards  —  joined  by  video  journal¬ 


ist  Caroline  Bins,  traveled  to  Haiti 
on  a  monthlong  trip  to  explore  the 
problems  facing  the  country,  told 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Haitian 
people. 

The  method  they’ve  chosen  is 
comics  journalism,  an  emerging  form 
of  reporting  using  cartoons  as  the 
primary  medium  to  tell  the  story. 
They  found  a  Haitian  cartoonist  and 
paired  him  with  a  couple  of  Haitian 
journalists  and  aim  to  produce  75 
pages  of  comics  journalism,  offering 
an  inside  perspective  on  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  problems  facing  Haiti. 


“In  comics  journalism  you  have  the 
ability  to  immerse  your  reader  in 
your  story  in  a  way  you  can’t  in 
prose,  shift  between  imagery  and 
text,  and  display  graphics  and 
human  stories  in  a  way  that  broad¬ 
cast  news  doesn’t  accommodate,” 
said  Bors,  editor  of  Cartoon 
Movement.  “Comics  journalism  is  a 
great  way  to  tell  stories  in  an  era 
where  websites  have  become  seas  of 
text  with  nearly  identical  content.” 

Both  Bors  and  Royaards  knew 
from  the  start  that  in  order  to  get  to 
the  heart  of  the  issues  in  Haiti,  they 
would  need  to  focus  on  Haiti’s 
reconstruction  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Haitian  people,  which 
led  to  the  decision  to  hire  Haitian 
journalists  to  produce  the  stories. 

“The  problems  here  are  complex 
and  trace  back  long  before  the 
quake,”  Bors  said.  “We  knew  that 
doing  anything  comprehensive  on 
Haiti  would  require  people  who  have 
been  here  their  whole  lives  and  who 
are  trained  in  journalism.” 

Bors’  first  step  in  finding  the 
proper  team  to  pull  this  off  was  to 
contact  all  the  reporters  in  Haiti  that 
he  had  been  following  on  social  net¬ 
works,  such  as  Twitter  and 
Facebook.  Haiti’s  national  media  is 
largely  radio  based,  and  the  print 
media  is  nearly  all  French,  so  finding 
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the  right  team  required  Bors  and 
Royaards  to  visit  Haiti  and  pound 
the  pavement,  figuring  out  \vho  was 
good  and  getting  familiar  with  them 
and  their  work  before  they  worked 
together. 

Finding  a  cartoonist  was  difficult 
in  a  nation  that  depends  so  little  on 
traditional  print  media,  even  though 
the  media  that  does  exist  under¬ 
stands  the  power  of  using  cartoons. 

“The  only  daily  newspaper  of  Haiti, 
Le  Nouvelliste,  prints  the  editorial 
cartoon  in  full  color  at  the  top  of  the 
front  page,  because  they  believe  in 
the  power  of  cartoons  to  convey  a 
message,”  Royaards  said.  “But,  in  a 
country  of  9.5  million  people,  Le 
Nouvelliste  has  a  circulation  of 
15,000,  so  the  impact  they  have  is 
very  limited.” 

The  Cartoon  Movement  team  set¬ 
tled  on  Chevelin  Pierre,  one  of  the 
few  Haitian  cartoonists  they  came 
across  who  was  well  versed  in 
sequential  comics.  He  draws  full-page 
comics  for  a  free  paper  called  Chimen 
Lakay,  the  most  well-read  publica¬ 
tion  in  Haiti,  with  a  circulation  of 
500,000  copies.  Unlike  the  countiy’s 
two  main  newspapers,  Le  Nouvelliste 
and  Le  Matin,  Chimen  Lakay  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  Creole  instead  of  French. 
Although  French  is  the  country’s  offi¬ 
cial  language,  most  Haitians  can’t 
read  it,  and  Creole  is  more  widely 
understood  across  class  lines. 


Haitian  cartoonist  Cheveiin  Pierre 


Once  in  Haiti,  Bors  and  Royaards 
I  found  themselves  in  a  culture  filled 
i  with  ix>verty  and  a  total  absence  of 
I  government.  Bors  has  experience 
I  cartooning  in  dangerous  and 
'  impoverished  environments.  He 
!  accompanied  fellow  cartoonists  Ted 
Rail  (syndicated  by  Universal  Uclick) 
and  Steven  Cloud  on  a  monthlong 


j  trip  to  Afghanistan,  chronicling  his 
\  journey  through  his  cartoons.  But  for 
I  Royaards,  the  environment  of  Haiti 
;  was  somewhat  of  a  shock. 

:  “The  state  is  powerless  to  provide 

I  even  the  most  basic  services,  such  as 
I  water,  electricity,  street  signs,  decent 
j  roads,  etc.,”  Royaards  said.  “Haitian 
i  society  is  held  together  by  stopgap 
measures,  but  there  isn’t  any 
meaningful  progress.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  we  hope  to  show  in  the  comic.” 

A  central  role  of  the  comic  will 
;  pertain  to  the  tent  camps  that  make 
up  a  large  part  of  the  living  condi¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  tent  camps  in 
Port-au-Prince  is  so  large,  it’s  divided 
I  into  two  city  parts,  Delmas  and 
i  Bourdon.  Most  of  the  tents  are  well 
i  constructed  and  include  a  market 
I  area,  sanitation,  trash  bins,  and 
j  solar-powered  lights,  but  these 
improvements  are  also  painful 
i  reminders  of  the  permanency  of 
!  these  camps. 

I  One  highlight  of  the  trip  was  a 
j  six-hour  visit  by  Martha  Stewart  and 
!  Macy’s  CEO  Teny  Lundgren,  who 
I  appeared  for  a  photo-op  with 
Haitian  artists  whose  products  are 
on  sale  at  Macy’s.  It’s  emblematic  of 
!  the  world’s  notion  of  helping  Haiti, 

!  and  the  lack  of  focus  that  is  being 
■  used  to  repair  the  destitute  country. 

“It’s  hard  for  us  to  see  a  less-than- 
a-day  visit  by  celebrities  in  a  positive 
light,”  Royaards  said, 
j  For  Bors,  the  interest  of  the 
j  project  is  to  bring  attention  to  the 
I  real  needs  of  Haiti,  moving  it  past  a 
!  cause  celebre  for  the  famous  and  a 
I  sporadic  point  of  interest  for  the 
!  international  media. 

“We  wanted  to  come  and  tell  the 
story  of  what  it’s  like  rebuilding 
i  when  most  of  the  cameras  have  left 
I  and  the  aid  money  is  dwindling,” 
j  Bors  said.  “The  daily  grind  of  the 
I  news  cycle,  problems  in  Washington, 
Arab  Spring,  and  other  issues  have 
wiped  Haiti  from  the  headlines. 

I’d  like  to  keep  the  focus  on  the 
persistent  problems  here  longer 
than  it’s  fashionable  and  popular.”  a 


;  Rob  Tomoe  is  a  cartoonist  and  columnist for 
Editor  &  Publisher  Magazine  and  edits  the 
I  satirical  humor  magazine  Delaware 
Punchline.  He  can  be  reached  at 
i  rob@delawarepunchline.com. 
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I  CIRCULATION 

Beyond  the  Fine  Print 

Am  I  paying  for  my  free  USA  Today? 


born.  Instead  of  taking  affirmative 
action  to  buy  a  newspaper,  customers 
must  take  negative  action  to  not  get 
it.  At  hotels,  this  is  done  through 
small  print  verbiage  intended  not  to 
be  seen  by  guests  that  reads: 

“I  have  requested  deliveiy  of  USA 
Today.  If  reffised,  a  credit  of  75  cents 
will  be  applied  to  my  account.” 

The  newspaper  does  not  appear  as 
a  charge  on  the  guest  invoice,  and 
attempts  to  secure  refunds  are  futile 
as  most  hotel  personnel  maintain 
that  the  newspaper  is  complimentary. 
Executives  from  large  chains  such  as 
Marriott  and  Hyatt,  where  guests 
were  receiving  USA  Today  via 
disclaimers  on  key  card  packets 
and/or  registration  forms,  said  that 
guests  were  not  being  charged  for  the 
newspapers.  They  said  their  hotels 
used  the  disclaimers  in  exchange  for 
lower  rates  from  USA  Today  and 
to  help  the  paper  in  how  it  was 
reporting  the  copies. 

As  a  result  of  disclaimer  circulation, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  hotel  bulk 
copies  were  elevated  to  single  copy 
sales,  represented  to  advertisers  as 
copies  ordered  and  purchased  by 
individuals  even  though  that  never 
has  been  the  case. 

In  a  U.S.  News  and  World  Report 
story  (Dec.  2, 1996)  titled  “At  Least 
It’s  Free,  Right?”  USA  Today  vice 
president  of  circulation  Denise 
Restauri  said  a  hotel  bill  can  mask  a 
multitude  of  illusory  freebies.  “The 
hotel  charges  you  for  everything,”  she 
said.  “If  the  hotel  gives  you  shampoo 
they  may  not  put  it  on  your  statement, 
but  you’re  not  getting  it  for  free.” 

In  a  column  I  wrote  for  E^P  (Sept. 
13, 1997)  titled  “Exploiting  Bulk  Paid 
Circulation,”  someone  in  Restauri’s 
department  told  me,  ‘The  guest  does 
not  pay  for  the  paper,  the  hotel  does. 
The  reference  on  the  registration  card 
is  for  circulation  purposes,  enabling 
USA  Today  to  increase  its  paid  num¬ 
bers.  If  it  wasn’t  done  that  way,  we’d 
have  to  count  it  as  bulk.”  When  asked 
if  hotel  guests  pay  for  USA  Today, 
Restauri  said  the  paper  complies  with 
ABC  rules. 

In  2007, 1  started  asking  hotel 
chains  participating  in  disclaimer  cir¬ 
culation  programs,  “Am  I  paying  for 
my  free  USA  Today?”  Personnel  from 
customer  service  reps  to  executive  vice 
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BY  JAY  SCHILLER 

WITH  APOLOGIES  TO  THE  ATTORNEY  TRYING 

turn  the  answer  to  this  question  into  a  class 
action  lawsuit  based  on  a  hotel  guest  at  the 
Hilton  in  Sonoma,  Calif,  being  “charged”  75 
cents  for  a  copy  of  USA  Today  he  never  agreed  to  pay  for, 
the  answer  is  a  resounding  “no.”  Not  in  1997  when  I  wrote 


about  this  for  Editor  Publisher, 
and  not  today.  It’s  an  illusion,  a 
fatjade,  a  farce:  an  accommodation 
made  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  (ABC)  to  Gannett  to 
keep  it  from  pulling  its  newspapers 
from  the  not-for-profit  “gold  stan¬ 
dard”  of  circulation  auditing. 

As  for  the  $82  million  a  year  in 
revenues  the  media  is  reporting 
hotels  are  splitting  with  USA  Today 
from  420,000  copies  a  day  being 
charged  to  hotel  guests  based  on  75 
cents  per  copy,  tbe  hotels  are  seeing 
zero  dollars  in  revenues.  USA  Today 
charges  the  hotels  a  much  lower 
per-copy  rate,  and  when  you  factor  in 
its  printing  and  delivery  costs  and 
any  financial  considerations  it  is 
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e.\tending  the  hotels,  there  might 
be  a  few  million  dollars  left  as  net 
revenue  if  anything  at  all. 

When  it  comes  to  circulation 
reporting,  tr>‘  thinking  “location, 
location,  location.”  There  was  a  time 
when  copies  of  USA  Today  distrib¬ 
uted  in  hotels  were  not  included  in 
paid  circulation  averages  in  ABC 
reports.  They  were  relegated  to  third- 
part)'  (bulk)  sale  —  copies  that  had 
minimal,  if  any,  advertising  value 
and  were  listed  underneath  paid 
circulation.  This  is  in  direct  contrast 
to  copies  purchased  by  individuals 
sucb  as  home  deliver)'  and  single 
copy  sales.  To  put  it  in  advertisers’ 
terms:  individual  =  good;  bulk  =  bad. 

Hence,  “disclaimer  circulation”  was 
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2292149 

Mar-09 

296402 
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144092 

1267201 

2112508 
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287592 
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536497 

95164 
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•*Mar-10 

283154 

456729 

739883 

395644 

542316 

130788 

1068748 

1808631 

Sep-10 

266914 

425987 

692901 

442560 

584642 

91989 

1119191 

1812092 

***Mar-11 

266847 

426874 

693721 

420832 

551000 

791 

972723 

1666444 

*  Single  copy  drops  more  than  500,000  copies  as  Disclaimer  circulation  is  moved  to  a  new  category. 
Hotel  Distribution-Guest  Refund  that  is  still  included  in  Total  Raid. 

**  Between  the  six  months  ending  September 2008  and  March  2010,  Hotel  Distribution  Guest  Refund 
declines  around  440,000  copies  largely  due  to  Marriott  hotels  discontinuing  its  guest  disclaimer 
program. 

"’'For  the  six  months  ending  March  2011,  USA  Today  combined  hotel  distribubon  is  997,874  copies 
and  is  still  included  In  Total  Paid  while  most  of  what  was  formerly  reported  as  Other  Paid  circulation  is 
no  longer  included  under  Total  Paid. 


presidents  all  maintained  that  the  j 
newspaper  was  free.  Perhaps  Keith  i 
Thomas,  a  corporate  regional  liaison  ! 
for  Marriott,  said  it  best:  “Please  be  | 
advised  that  regardless  of  what  you 
may  have  read  on  key  packets  in  the 
past,  newspapers  have  traditionally  s 

been  provided  as  an  amenity.”  ! 

Pete  Sears,  senior  vice  president  of 
operations  for  Hyatt,  was  one  of  those 
I  spoke  with  who  mentioned  lower  ! 
costs  and  circulation  reporting.  “By 
including  this  verbiage  on  the  guest 
folio,  the  newspaper  companies  are 
able  to  include  our  daily  newspaper 
spend  in  their  circulation  count,” 

Sears  told  me.  “In  exchange  for  very 
favorable  ‘subscription’  pricing,  we 
have  agreed  with  our  newspaper  part¬ 
ners  to  reimburse  any  guests  (news¬ 
stand  price)  should  they  decline  the 
paper.  The  cost  of  the  paper  is  in  no , 
way  added  to  the  cost  of  your  room.”  | 

Class  action  lawsuits  brought  by  I 
guests  against  hotels  are  nothing  j 
new.  Chris  Woodyard  of  USA  Today 
wrote  (Sept.  26,  2004)  in  an  article 
titled  “Hotels  face  lawsuits  on  sur¬ 
charges  for  phones,  energj^”  that 
“Lawyers  are  turning  the  tables  on  ! 
hotels  that  ding  custorners  with 
hidden  surcharges  for  everything 
from  pools  to  electricity.”  He  went 
on  to  write  “Some  chains  are  settling  j 
class  action  lawsuits  that  allege  the 
e.xtra  fees  weren’t  fair  because  ! 

customers  weren’t  told  about  them  I 
in  advance.  Customers  get  coupons 
for  discounts  off  their  next  stay. 
Attorneys  get  big  fees.”  While  sur¬ 
charges  for  energy  and  telephones 
and  mini-bars  and  resort  amenity  i 
fees  and  restocking  fees  show  up  as  j 
line  item  charges  on  guest  invoices,  ; 
newspapers  do  not.  ! 

Beginning  with  the  March  2011  i 
publisher  statements  filed  with  the  \ 
ABC,  most  other  paid  circulation 
such  as  NIE,  employee  copies,  and  i 
third  party  is  no  longer  included  in 
total  average  paid  circulation,  and 
instead  shows  up  as  verified  i 

circulation.  However,  the  two  i 

notable  exceptions  are  hotel  | 

distribution-guest  refund  and  hotel  i 
distribution-room/lobby  copies.  | 

Most  newspapers  have  greatly 
reduced  or  eliminated  hotel  distribu-  ! 
tion.  For  630  newspapers  that  filed 
March  2011  publisher  statements,  the  i 


total  hotel  circulation  —  not  includ¬ 
ing  USA  Today  and  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  —  came  to  around  200,000 
copies  a  day,  with  close  to  half  not 
reporting  any,  and  two  thirds  report¬ 
ing  less  than  100  copies  a  day.  USA 
Today  reported  averages  of  420,832 
for  guest  refunds  and  551,000  for 
room/lobby  copies  for  a  hotel  total  of 
971,832  copies;  971,832  copies  that 
continues  to  count  as  part  of  its  total 
average  paid. 

Lawyers  that  I’ve  spoken  with  feel 
that  any  class  action  lies  with  adver¬ 
tisers  against  USA  Today  for  how  it  is 
reporting  circulation,  and  not  against 
the  hotels  since  they  never  collected 
any  monies  from  the  guests. 

Hotel  disclaimer  circulation  has 
dropped  from  a  high  of  834,860 
copies  on  the  September  2008 
Publisher  Statement  to  420,832 


copies  on  the  March  2011  Publisher 
Statement.  Chances  are  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  lawsuit  against  Hilton 
hotels,  regardless  of  the  outcome 
more  hotel  chains  will  opt  out  of 
referencing  copies  of  USA  Today  on 
key  card  packets  and  registrations  as 
did  the  Marriott  a  few  years  earlier. 
Perhaps  it  is  time  for  USA  Today  and 
ABC  to  drop  the  facade  of  individual 
hotel  guests  ordering  and  paying  for 
the  newspaper.  Instead,  let  the  circu¬ 
lation  reports  acknowledge  that  the 
hotels  are  paying  for  all  copies  they 
receive  and  list  them  as  follows: 

Hotel  Copies 

Distributed  directly  to  rooms 

Made  available  to  guests  a 


Jay  Schiller  is  a  former  auditor  with  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
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Digital  Color 
Breakthroughs 


Symeta  is  a  fiill-service  print 
provider  under  the  umbrella  of 
Belgium’s  leading  retail  company, 
Colruyt  Group.  As  an  Oce  inkjet  cus¬ 
tomer  since  2009,  Symeta’s  prede¬ 
cessor,  Druco,  was  the  first  one  to 
start  inkjet  production  in  the  Belgian 
market. 

Featuring  a  20.5-inch  (narrow) 
web  width  and  600-x-600-dpi 
resolution,  the  JetStream  2200 
continuous-feed  printing  system  is 
installed  at  Symeta’s  Halle  facility, 
near  Brussels.  (Oce  also  has  a  wider 
and  faster  model,  the  2800,  with  a 
30-inch  web  running  656  fpm.) 

This  summer,  Symeta  began 
producing  color  editions  of 
international  newspapers,  offering 
a  new  profit-center  service  to  its 
outside  publishing  customers. 

The  new’spapers  are  produced  on 
the  JetStream  2200,  which  uses  a 
high-speed  paper  path  to  yield  in 
excess  of  2,000  36-page  tabloid  color 
newspapers  per  hour  —  500  feet  per 
minute.  Each  copy  is  potentially  an 
individual  product,  printed  digitally 
with  no  loss  of  speed  or  quality 
compared  to  conventional  printing 
methods.  Sjoneta’s  target  is  to 
produce  more  than  5,000  digital 
newspapers  during  the  night  shift. 

Oce  pioneered  the  digital  newspa¬ 
per  market  a  decade  ago  with  its 
Digital  Newspaper  Network  (DNN). 
Symeta  is  one  of  six  DNN  sites  in 
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Belgian  retailer  diversifies  into  international 
newspaper  market  with  the  Oce  JetStream  2200’s 
20.5-inch  paper  web  and  500-fpm  press  speed 


INKJET  PRESS  TECHNOLOGY  ADVANCEMENTS  HAVE  EXTEND¬ 
ED  PRINT  PRODUCTION  capabilities  into  higher  run  lengths, 
unprecedented  productivity  and  full-color  quality  on  par  with 
traditional  newspapers  produced  on  offset  presses.  Digital  production 
speeds,  are  within  the  scope  of  those  required  for  smaller  metropolitan, 
suburban,  and  countiy  new'spapers,  according  to  OEM  Oce,  which  is  now  part 
of  Canon. 

Now,  a  Belgian  printer  is  using  this  technology'  in  a  real-world  application. 
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The  Symeta  Story 

Symeta  was  launched  in  January 
2011  to  make  the  business  communi¬ 
cation  of  both  the  Colruyt  Group  and 
outside  customers  more  efficient. 
Colruyt  has  used  Symeta  to  develop 
initiatives  such  as  the  1.6  million  per¬ 
sonalized  customer  folders  -  an 
example  of  one-to-one  communica¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  both  content  and 
scale.  Symeta  will  be  a  major  force  in 
the  Benelux  market  with  some  275 
staff.  In  the  course  of  2011,  all  servic¬ 
es  will  be  centralized  on  two  sites  - 
one  being  the  13,500-square-meter 
facility  at  Halle. 

the  world,  with  others  in  Singapore, 
New  York,  London,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Sydney.  Approximately  30 
million  newspaper  copies  have 
been  produced  globally  through 
this  network  since  2001. 

Newspaper  Abroad 
The  first  titles  to  come  on  board 
are  produced  on  behalf  of 
Newspaper  Abroad  to  meet  the 
demand  of  international  newspapers. 


Newspaper  Abroad  has  its  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Brussels  and  operates  in  more 
than  10  countries  around  the  world. 


It  handles  sales,  marketing,  prepress, 
production,  and  distribution  of  for¬ 
eign  newspapers.  The  newspaper 
and  hotels  as  well  as  subscriptions  to 
embassies,  libraries,  offices,  and  the 
expatriate  community. 

“The  production  of  international 
titles  at  Symeta  is  more  proof  of  the 
viability’  of  digital  inkjet  technology’ 
for  the  newspaper  industry,”  said 
Sebastian  Landesberger,  executive  vice 
president  of  Oce  Production  Printing. 

continued  on  page  32 
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WNOVATWE  PACKAGING  AND  PALLfTlSWGSYSTM 


Increasing  Existing  Equipment 
Performance  Is  Smart  Business 

•  OEM  Spare  Parts  &  eShop 

•  Service  Plans 

•  Installations,  Upgrades 
&  Modifications 

•Training 

SERVICE  &  SUPPORT 
FOR  YOUR  FERAG  SYSTEM 


~  INNOVATIVE  PACKAGING  AND  PALl£TlSWGSYSTa« 

High  level  layer 
Low  level  layer 
Robotic  arm 

Tied  &  untied  bundle  solutions 
Full  range  of  layer  options 
Customized  solutions 

CUSTOM  SaUTIONS  FOR  YOUR 
PALLETISING  NEEDS 
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continued from  page  31 


“The  production 
of  international 
j  newspapers  is  a 
new  business 
opportunity  for 
Symeta  based  on 
I  Gee’s  leading-edge 
i  inkjet  technology.” 

—Philip  D’hooge, 
general  manager  of  Symeta 

i  “Ensuring  immediate  deliver}'  in 
international  markets  of  newspapers 
;  printed  digitally  in  color  with  a  print 
j  quality  comparable  to  traditional 
I  printing  provides  a  steady  revenue 
I  stream  and  potential  growth  opportu¬ 
nity  for  newspaper  publishers.” 

I  Newspaper  Abroad  also  began 
j  partnering  with  Stroma  Limited  in 
I  England  this  summer.  As  previously 
:  reported  in  E&P,  long-term  DNN 
;  partner  Stroma  in  June  began 
!  printing  color  editions  of  internation- 
;  al  newspapers  on  the  latest  inkjet 
i  digital  technolog}'.  More  than  1,400 
:  titles  now  are  included  in  Newspaper 
Abroad’s  portfolio,  including  The  New 
York  Times,  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
i  The  Moscow  Times,  The  Australian, 

I  and  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald. 
j  Stroma  has  taken  an  Oce  JetStream 
;  1000  superfast  inkjet  production 
j  press  as  part  of  a  £1.3  million 
'  investment  at  its  west  London 
headquarters  and  is  providing  a 
I  quality-  level  comparable  to 
I  traditional  printing.  Printing  in 
I  excess  of  1,000  36-page  tabloids  per 
I  hour  enables  longer  runs  of  digitally 
;  produced  newspapers.  The  partner- 
!  ship  ramped  up  production  with  45 
!  new  titles. 

I  “Until  now,  the  newspapers  had 
1  been  flo\vTi  in  at  prohibitive  cost  and 
}  then  distributed  the  following  day, 
j  which  didn’t  make  sense,  particularly 
I  as  there  often  was  the  problem 
i  of  canceled  flights  as  well,”  said 


Andreas  Qvist,  chief  e.xecutive 
officer  and  co-founder  of  Newspaper 
Abroad.  “Now,  virtually  all  tbe 
editions  will  be  available  to  the 
reader  before  7:30  a.m.  This  is  a 
fantastic  project.  International 
newspaper  sales  are  important  for 
publishers’  revenue  streams  and 
their  readers  while  travelling  or 
living  abroad.  They  need  to  think 
of  digital  printing,  as  we  have  done, 
going  forward.” 

Against  a  backdrop  of  falling  sales 
for  newspapers.  Newspaper  Abroad’s 
venture  is  expected  to  increase  sales 
—  currently  “thousands  of  copies  per 
day”  —  by  25  percent  by  year’s  end. 
The  cover  price  will  be  on  par  with 
prices  in  each  newspaper’s  homeland. 
Most  new  titles  are  Scandinavian, 
but  there  are  also  titles  from  around 
the  world  currently  unavailable  the 
same  day  in  London. 

“This  new  agreement  is  proof  that 
the  availability  of  full-color  digital 
printing  is  a  serious  growth 
opportunity  for  printed  newspapers, 
particularly  as  it  enables  newspaper 
publishers  to  cut  out  crippling 
distribution  costs  while  still  offering 
distant  readers  the  tactile  and  visual 
pleasures  of  a  physical  newspaper,” 
said  Craig  Nethercott,  Oce  UK’s 
director  of  production  printing. 

Huge  difference  for  publishers, 
ad\ertisers 

“Currently,  we  run  an}thing 
between  50  and  60  titles  a  day,”  said 
Steve  Brown,  managing  director  of 
Stroma.  “This  is  something  the 
publishers  have  been  wanting  for  a 
long  time  and  will  now  be  realized. 
Color  has  made  a  huge  difference 
from  an  advertising  and  publishing 
perspective.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  technology 
lends  itself  to  adding 
value  to  companies 
such  as  Qantas 
Airlines,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  We  print  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  Australian 
titles  for  them,  and 
they  go  on  the  seats 
of  business  and  first 
class.  And  in  effect 
the  passengers  are 
reading  tomorrow'’s 
news  today.” 


RBP  Helps 
Chicago 
Reader  Sh\ne 

RBP  CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY,  a 

worldwide  manufacturer  of  sur¬ 
face  chemistry  products  for  the 
printing  and  electronics  industries, 
has  developed  a  specific  chemical 
product  to  address  an  unusual  sit¬ 
uation  at  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
Sentinel.  The  project'  benefited  the 
Chicago  Reader,  an  alternative 
weekly  that  is  printed  on  the 
Milwaukee  newspaper  press.  As 
part  of  a  rebranding  effort,  the 
free  Chicago  tabloid  wished  to 
wrap  each  edition  with  a  glossy 
color  cover  to  attract  attention. 
The  outer  wrapper,  run  on  the 
same  double-wide  press  as  the 
newspaper,  is  saddle-stitched  and 
an  integral  part  of  each  paper.  By 
working  closely  with  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel,  RBP 
modified  the  fountain  solution 
used  by  the  paper  to  accommo- 
date  the  UV  inks  used  on  the 
wrapper.  RBP  chemists  produced 
a  new,  mild-acid  fountain  solution 
that  runs  both  conventional  and 
UV  inks,  enabling  press  operators 
to  move  from  conventional  to  UV 
runs  without  adjusting  chemistry. 

“As  specialists  in  newspaper 
production  chemistry,  RBP 
chemists  were  able  to  analyze  the 
issues  at  hand,  and  we  quickly  had 
the  press  on  line  to  meet  produc¬ 
tion  deadlines,”  said  RBP  presi¬ 
dent  Mark  Kannenberg.  “RBP  sci¬ 
entists,  together 
with  Milwaukee 
Journal  Sentinel 
personnel,  con¬ 
ducted  prepro¬ 
duction  tests 
and  confirmed 
compatibility  of 
the  new  fountain 
solution  with  the 
inks,  plates, 
rollers,  [and] 
blankets  being 
used.” 
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First  Newspaper  UV 
Drying  Order  for  Baldwin 

BALDWIN  TECHNOLOGY  CO., 

A  GLOBAL  MANUFACTURER 
of  process  automation  technology 
for  the  print  media  industry,  has 
secured  a  $750,000  order  to 
install  UV  dryers  onto  two  news¬ 
paper  presses  in  Australia.  This  is 
the  firm’s  first  order  for  its  water- 
cooled,  high-end  QuadCure  UV 
dryer  in  the  newspaper  segment, 
and  it  is  expected  to  lead  to  fur¬ 
ther  opportunities  as  printers 
around  the  world  add  flexibility 
and  quality  improvement  to  their  production  capabilities. 

The  QuadCure  product  is  based  on  Baldwin’s  advanced  UV  diy'- 
ing  technology  for  sheetfed  presses  and  is  in  the  high-end  segment 
of  the  market.  The  company  also  is  in  the  process  of  developing  a 
new  air-cooled  UV  drying  system  that  will  compete  in  the  single¬ 
wide  newspaper  market  with  expected  market  release  this  month 
at  Graph  Expo  in  the  U.S.  and  IFRA  Expo  in  Europe  later  this  fall. 

“Our  customer,  Fairfax  Media  Limited,  one  of  Australasia’s  lead¬ 
ing  media  companies,  ordered  these  UV  dryers  to  be  installed  on 
existing  press  installations  to  significantly  improve  print  quality 
and  enable  use  of  a  wider  range  of  paper  qualities,”  said  Peter 
Hultberg,  Baldwin’s  vice  president  of  global  sales  and  marketing. 
“Baldwin  acquired  this  technology  last  year  and  has  been  success¬ 
ful  in  adapting  it  for  new  segments  of  the  global  print  market.” 

President  and  chief  executive  officer  Mark  Becker  added:  “We 
have  been  very  pleased  in  our  order  growth  over  recent  quarters. 
These  new  UV  and  other  Baldwin  product  developments  enable 
Baldwin  to  plan  for  growth  in  new  segments  in  the  global  print 
markets  as  w'ell  as  expanding  our  technologies  for  applications 
outside  of  traditional  print.” 


Goss  Customer 
Earns  WAN-IFRA 
Certificate  for 
Standardized 
Printing 

SING  TAO  NEWS  CORP.,  a  longtime  Goss  press 
user,  has  become  the  fourth  publisher  world¬ 
wide  -  and  the  first  in  Asia  -  to  be  awarded  the 
WAN-IFRA  Certificate  for  Standardized  Printing 
for  high-quality  newspaper  production.  Based 
primarily  in  Hong  Kong  with  operations  world¬ 
wide,  Sing  Tao  most  recently  invested  in  a  new 
five-tower  4x2  (16-page)  Uniliner  press  to  com¬ 
plement  production  from  a  four-tower  4x2 
Uniliner  press  line  and  a  five-tower  4x1  (double¬ 
width,  single-c'rcumference)  press  line. 

To  be  awarded  the  certification.  Sing  Tao  had 
to  fulfill  strict  test  criteria  that  included  on-site 
auditing  of  quality  assurances  and  a  variety  of 
print  tests  such  as  accuracy  of  tone  value  on 
plate:  screening;  tonal  range;  maximum  black 
color;  and  the  gamut  of  primary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary  colors.  The  certificate  is  valid  for  two 
years  after  which  time  it  may  be  renewed  by 
successful  repeat  test  prints  and  an  on-site  qual¬ 
ity  audit. 

Peter  Kirwan,  Goss  vice  president,  of  Asia 
Pacific  newspaper  sales,  said,  “Testing  for  the 
award  is  very  thorough,  and  the  certificate  can 
only  be  obtained  if  the  results  of  all  printing 
tests  and  the  audit  are  positive.  It  is  a  fantastic 
achievement  for  Sing  Tao  to  become  one  of  only 
four  newspaper  publishers  worldwide  to  be 
awarded  the  certificate.” 


Web  Printing  Controls  Co..,  Inc^ 


WPC  has  the 
automation  solutions  to 
solve  your  productivity 
problems. 
Color,  Register,  &  Cutoffi 
Controls  tailor  made  to 
meet  vour  needs. 
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How  the  Newspaper 
Trade  Show 
Is  Doing  in 
Today  s  Eeonomy 

by  NV  YANG 


The  industry  trade 

show.  Not  long  ago, 
it  was  the  premier 
annual  event,  where 
newspaper  executives 
and  production  teams  gathered  to 
network,  view  the  latest  in  supplies, 
and  learn  about  current  industry  trends. 
But  with  dwindling  economic  resources 
and  more  exhibitors  and  publishers 
making  cutbacks,  is  the  trade  show  still 
a  viable  resource? 
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Attendees  network  at  the  mediaXchange  conference  hosted  by  the  NAA. 


Changing  Times 

^  If  you  ask  those  who  organize  con¬ 
ferences  and  trade  shows,  the  answer 
is  yes  —  there  is  still  value  to  these 
events  despite  the  uncertainty  of  the 
industry  ’s  future.  They’ve  seen 
change  before  and  know  the  industry 
will  change  again. 

Former  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Association  president  Tim  Williams 
remembers  how,  15  to  20  years  ago, 
there  were  more  independent  family- 
owned  new'spapers  and  publishers 
that  could  send  more  staff  members 
to  shows.  The  PNA  hosts  regional 
trade  show'  America  East  every' 
spring  in  Hershey,  Pa. 

“Expos  used  to  have  15,000  people 
attending  w'ith  300  to  400  e.xhibitors 
set  up  in  these  Vegas-style  conven¬ 
tion  halls,  but  a  lot  of  these  groups 
consolidated  and  merged,”  Williams 
said.  “The  business  w'orld  had  to 
make  cuts  and,  as  a  result,  there 
were  few'er  exhibitors  with  few'er 
choices.” 

Before  becoming  w'hat  is  America 
East  today,  the  PNA  show  used  to 
focus  primarily  on  printing  and  pro¬ 
duction.  According  to  Williams,  the 
format  w  as  changed  in  order  to 
widen  offerings  to  include  a  technical 
and  digital  aspect. 

The  PNA  isn’t  the  only  group  to 
see  its  conferences  transform.  The 
New  spaper  Association  of  America 
used  to  host  three  major  confer¬ 
ences:  one  focused  on  production 
and  operations,  another  on  market¬ 
ing  and  advertising,  and  one  w'ith 
corporate  companies  and  publishers. 
Kevin  McCourt,  NAA  v'ice  president 
of  member  services  and  events,  said 
as  the  industry  changed,  the  NAA 
thought  it  w'as  best  to  consolidate 
the  three  conferences  into  one  annu¬ 
al  conference  called  mediaXchange. 

“Around  2007  to  2008,  interest  in 
production  and  operations  began  to 
decline,  and  the  focus  was  shifted  to 
revenue  —  how'  to  protect  and  grow 
business,  and  digital  and  mobile 
technology  ,”  McCourt  said. 

Not  only  did  organizers  see 
changes  in  the  exhibit  room,  they 
also  saw  change  among  attendees. 

“At  our  2011  conference,  we  saw 
more  from  corporate,  the  business 
side,  not  a  lot  on  the  manufacturing 


Held  in  Omaha  in  2010,  the  NNA’s  regional 
conference  takes  place  in  Albuquerque  this 
month. 


side  of  the  industry,”  he  said.  “It  shows 
our  business  members  ha\'e  changed, 
so  we  needed  to  design  our  program  to 
what  is  being  indicated  today.” 

Attendee  patterns  have  also 
affected  Graph  Expo,  the  trade  show 
for  the  graphic  communications 
industries  held  each  September  in 
Chicago.  Organized  by  the  Graphic 
Arts  Show  Co.,  the  expo  was  original¬ 
ly  marketed  to  commercial  printers, 
said  vice  president  Chris  Price. 

Today,  it  also  markets  to  newspaper 
printers,  book  printers  and  publish¬ 
ers,  digital  print  imagers,  mailing  and 
fulfillment  shops,  and  photo  imagers. 

“A  trend  brought  on  by  the  chal¬ 
lenging  economy  and  workforce 
reductions  are  less  attendees  per 
company;  however,  a  higher  level  of 
decision  maker  attends,”  Price  said. 

Attendees  at  the  National 
Newspaper  Association’s  annual 


Mel  Taylor  of  Mel  Taylor  Media  delivers  a 
seminar  at  this  year’s  America  East  show  in 
Hershey,  PA. 


convention  and  trade  show  include 
management,  editors,  and  sales  staff. 
“Community  papers  don’t  have  a  lot 
of  layers,”  said  IWA  chief  operating 
officer  Tonda  Rush.  “When  you  go, 
you  will  talk  to  the  paper’s  owner.” 

Although  attendance  numbers 
aren’t  as  high  as  they  were  a  decade 
ago,  organizers  said  they  have  seen 
numbers  begin  to  rise  again  in 
recent  years.  In  2011,  the  NAA 
aw  a  7  percent  registration  increase 
from  the  previous  year,  with  news¬ 
paper  executives  comprising  52 
percent  of  total  participation.  The 
number  of  companies  exhibiting  or 
sponsoring  grew  from  91  to  101  from 
2010  to  2011. 

The  NAA  has  also  made  changes 
to  its  policies  to  limit  the  number  of 
low-cost  registrations  for  participat¬ 
ing  exhibitors  and  dropped  the 
low-cost  “exhibits  only”  registration 
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Past,  Present,  Future 


Representatives  from  Saxotech  were  on  hand 
for  SNA’s  conference. 


altogether.  “This  benefits  the  overall 
conference  in  two  ways:  Exhibitors 
have  a  reasonable  number  of 
registrations  to  market  themselves, 
and  non-exhibiting  suppliers  now 
need  to  purchase  a  full  conference 
registration  if  they  want  to  network,” 
McCourt  said.  “Attendees  are  no 
longer  overwhelmed  by  suppliers, 
and  tbe  suppliers  wbo  support  tbe 
conference  by  exhibiting  have  an 
increased  share  of  the  newspaper 
executives’  attention.  This  will  help 
us  grow  the  number  of  participating 
exhibitors  as  their  return  on 
investment  has  increased  in  the 
past  two  years.” 

Rush  called  the  NNA’s  convention 
a  “geographically  driven  conference,” 
with  turnout  depending  largely  on 
where  the  show  is  held.  This  year’s 
event  is  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.  “If  it’s 
located  where  a  high  concentration 
of  members  can  drive  there,  the 
numbers  go  up,”  she  said.  This  year 
the  NNA  changed  the  start  day  of 

‘‘Papers  used  to 
come  to  us  at 
trade  shows ...  but 
as  the  economy 
and  technolo^ 
changed,  papers 
didn’t  send  a  lot  of 
staff  out  anymore. 
The  value  of  the 
trade  show  had 
changed.” 


Rise  of  the  Webinars 


Fifteen  years  ago,  the  word  “webinar”  wasn’t  even  part  of  our  everyday 
vocabulary.  Merriam- Webster  reports  the  word  was  first  used  in  1998, 
defined  as  a  “live  online  education  presentation  during  which  participat¬ 
ing  viewers  can  submit  questions  and  comments.”  Simply  put,  it’s  a  semi¬ 
nar  conducted  on  the  Web.  With  so  many  companies  cutting  costs,  webi¬ 
nars  are  growing  increasingly  popular  as  a  way  to  share  information,  but 
how  do  they  compare  to  the  traditional  outlet  of  conferences? 


“Webinars  are  fantastic  as  an 
economic  way  of  learning.” 
—  Dave  Neill,  publisher,  Naples  Daily  News 


“Webinars  are  used  more  as  a  training 
or  support  tool.” 
—  Richard  Cichelli,  president,  Software  Consulting  Services 


“We  see  them  as  different  engagement  tools  which 
we  can  integrate  with  face-to-face  as  well  as 
other  marketing  tools/initiatives.” 
—  Chris  Price,  vice  president.  Graphic  Arts  Show  Co. 


“It’s  great  if  you  have  specific  goals 
you  want  to  learn.” 
—  Chip  Hutcheson,  publisher.  Times  Leader 


(f 


Webinars  are  often  an  extension  of 
face-to-face  meetings,  so  they  are 
complementary  to  the  conference.” 

—  Kevin  McCourt,  vice  president, 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 


“The  biggest  pro  is  receiving  a  variety  of  new 
ideas  in  a  cost-effective  manner,  but  the  biggest 
con  is  that  you’re  missing  the  face-to-face  interac¬ 
tion,  which  adds  value  and  meaning.” 
—  Scott  Downs,  publisher,  Lebanon  Daily  News 


“They’re  not  effective  when  you  want  to  present  to 
a  group,  because  you  miss  out  on  feedback. 
I  may  be  old-fashioned,  but  there  is  nothing  out 
there  that  can  replace  a  trade  show.” 
—Barry  Eva  is,  vice  president,  WRH  Marketing 
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the  conference  from  Wednesday  to 
Thursday  to  accommodate  early 
production  times  at  weeklies. 

Convenience  of  travel  is  also  an 
important  factor  for  America  East 
attendees.  “Hershey  is  located  near 
where  two-thirds  of  the  countrj's 
population  lives,”  Williams  said. 

“For  many,  it’s  only  a  four-  to  five- 
hour  drive,  so  they  don’t  lose  time 
or  travel.” 

As  the  profiles  of  exhibitors  and 
attendees  change,  organizers  will 
continue  to  adapt. 

“Keeping  a  balance  is  \ital  to  the 
show',”  said  Tricia  Wright,  PNA’s 
vice  president  of  association  services. 
“We  have  to  keep  the  program 
current  and  relevant  to  the  industry’, 
especially  with  production,  digital, 
and  revenue-making  topics.” 

To  help  offset  the  cost  of  spend¬ 
ing,  show’  organizers  offer  dis¬ 
counted  early-bird  registration 
prices  and  incentives  to  exhibitors. 
mediaXchange  e.xhibitors  can  select 
from  booth  packages  that  include  10 
xlO  carpeted  space,  wireless  Internet, 
furnishings  such  as  a  flat-screen 
monitor,  NAA  associate  membership 
for  the  year,  and  conference  registra¬ 
tion,  among  other  things.  Returning 
America  East  exhibitors  receive  the 
previous  year’s  exhibit  rental  rate  if 
they  secure  their  booth  space  by  a 
specific  date.  They  also  receive  a 
small  discount  if  they  pay  their 
exhibit  space  in  full  by  certain 
deadline  dates. 

Finding  Value 

when  Brainworks  general 
manager  Dick  Kitzmiller  started  in 
the  newspaper  business  in  the 
mid-1980s,  he  attended  conferences 
that  drew  close  to  12,000  attendees. 
“There  w’ere  huge  press  machines 
and  printers  set  up  in  huge  confer¬ 
ence  halls,”  he  said.  “(Printers) 
would  publish  a  daily  paper  on-site 
after  spending  weeks  installing  the 
equipment.  Software  was  in  its 
infancy,  so  we  went  along  to  reach 
out  to  executives  and  expose  them 
to  new’  technology  .” 

Founded  in  1988,  Brainworks 
develops  advertising,  circulation, 
and  sales  computer  softw’are  for 
newspapers.  According  to  Kitzmiller, 


America  East  Registration 


Attendee  Registrations  by  Area  of  Responsibility 

(approximate  %  in  2011) 


22%  Production 
14%  Editorial 
13%  Sales/Marketing 
12%  General 

10%  Mgr/Publisher/Other 
9%  Systems/IS 
7%  Circulation 
6%  Advertising 
6%  Intemet/Web 
1%  Human  Resources 


Registration  by  Circulation  (approximate  %  in  2011) 


Over  100,000 

25% 

50,001-100,000 

30% 

25,001-50,000 

25% 

10,001-25,000 

16% 

Up  to  10,000 

4% 

Attendees  and  Company  Types: 


50% 


Dailies 
Weeklies 

Commercial  Printers 
Non-Exhibiting  Newspaper  Suppliers 


the  company  attends  up  to  five 
large  trade  shows,  including 
mediaXchange,  America  East,  and 
NNA’s  conference,  and  about  a 
dozen  smaller,  regional  shows  per 
year. 

“Papers  used  to  come  to  us  at  trade 
shows,”  Kitzmiller  said,  “but  as  the 


economy  and  technology  changed, 
papers  didn’t  send  a  lot  of  staff  out 
anymore.  The  value  of  the  trade 
show  had  changed.” 

As  the  1980s  rolled  on,  Kitzmiller 
saw  papers  that  were  still  using  press 
machines  from  the  1940s  and  1950s. 
“Papers  were  evolving,”  he  said. 
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‘They  wanted  to  replace  old  equip¬ 
ment  with  new  technology,  but  that 
slowed  down  in  the  mid-1990s  when 
the  revolution  petered  out.” 

Perhaps  the  exhibitors  that  have 
seen  the  most  change  are  those 
involved  with  production.  For  more 
than  40  years,  Ferag  has  designed, 
developed,  and  manufactured 
conveyor  and  processing  systems  in 
the  printing  industry.  New  Jersey’s 
WRH  Marketing,  Inc.  handles  the 
Swiss  company’s  sales  in  the  United 
States. 

“There  aren’t  a  lot  of  e.xpos  left  for 
‘iron  exhibitors,’”  said  Barr>’  Evans, 
vice  president  of  sales  for  WRH. 
“Graph  Expo  is  the  only  one  that 
offers  a  format  for  us  to  bring  in 
equipment  and  bas  a  venue  large 
enough  to  hold  us.” 

Evans  said  they  attend  four  or  five 
shows  per  year,  including  internation¬ 
al  trade  shows  in  Europe.  At  Graph 
Expo,  they  partner  with  fellow  Ferag 
distributer  Goss  International  and  set 
up  a  conveyor  model,  display  graph¬ 
ics,  and  video.  Shows  with  smaller 
booth  space  will  hold  either  static 
equipment  or  an  informational  stand. 

To  send  and  display  equipment, 
Evans  said  it  costs  between  $10,000 
and  $15,000.  “It’s  worth  it  if  the 
people  are  there,”  he  said.  “We’re 
seeing  attendance  numbers  creeping 
back  up,  so  we  are  quite  prepared  if 
people  come  back.” 

Exhibitors  have  also  chosen  to  be 
more  selective  about  which  shows 
they  attend. 

“Instead  of  doing  less  shows,  we  have 
stricter  criteria  when  picking  them,” 
said  Sil  Scaglione,  managing  editor  of 
CineSport,  a  company  that  provides 
papers  with  sport  video  content.  “It 
needs  to  fit  our  target  audience,  and 
we  need  to  have  good  visibility  and 
opix)rtunities  to  communicate.” 
mediaXchange  is  among  the  four 
shows  CineSport  attends  each  year. 

“We  are  actually  doing  more 
show's,”  Kitzmiller  said.  “When  the 
NAA  was  at  its  peak,  combined  with 
America  East,  we  would  only  need  to 
go  to  two  or  three  shows,  because  it 
covered  a  large  percentage  of  people. 
Now  that  these  shows  draw  200  to 
300  (attendees)  instead  of  thou¬ 
sands,  we  have  to  go  to  a  dozen 


more  shpw's  to  reach  that  many.” 

.  As  audience  numbers  decline  and 
booth  spaces  shrink,  exhibitors  are 
searching  to  find  value  in  w'hy  they 
attend  show's. 

Software  Consulting  Services 
president  Richard  Cichelli  said 
he’s  happy  if  he  can  give  20 
demonstrations  during  the  course 
of  a  show.  “But  most  of  them  already 
know  about  the  product,  or  they’re 
already  customers,”  he  said. 

Cichelli’s  company  develops 
advertising  software  for  new'spapers 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  to  free 
shopper  guides.  He  typically  attends 
America  East,  mediaXchange,  and 
one  regional  conference  a  year. 

“The  trade  show  doesn’t  serve  its 

“Instead  of  doing 
less  shows, 
we  have  stricter 
criteria  when 
picking  them.” 

essential  function,  w'hich  is  to  drive 
sales,”  he  said.  “It’s  due  to  the 
evolution  of  technology'  —  now', 
we  can  use  the  Internet  for  demos.” 

•  But  exhibitors  do  realize  their 
relationships  with  the  newspaper 
industry  are  closely  entw'ined. 

“If  the  nature  of  the  business  is 
doing  well,  we  do  w'ell,”  Cicbelli  said. 
“But  if  they  do  poorly,  we  still  do 
well,  because  papers  will  look  to  put 
more  into  automation  and  consoli¬ 
dating.” 

Kitzmiller  added,  “As  vendors,  we 
should  still  attend  tbe  shows.  We 
should  support  those  who  buy  our 
products,  because  our  relationship 
is  one  and  the  same.” 

Results  Matter 

Last  year’s  America  East  confer¬ 
ence  was  the  first  for  staff  members 
at  the  Lebanon  Daily  News.  The 
paper  covers  Lebanon  County  in 
central  Pennsylvania  with  a  daily 
circulation  of  17,500. 

“We  looked  at  the  lineup  and  the 
seminars  offered,”  said  publisher 


Scott  Downs.  “Even  though  we  had  . 
no  budget  set  aside  to  go,  we  made 
it  happen  because  we  saw  enough 
value  to  attend.” 

In  addition  to  Downs,  one  member 
from  his  advertising  department,  and 
another  from  his  editorial  team  came 
to  Hershey  with  him. 

“What  stood  out  for  us  was  the 
panel  on  social  media,”  Downs  said. 
“Afterward,  we  set  up  aggressive 
growth  goals  for  ourselves,  and  I’m 
pleased  w'ith  our  practices.  Our  ‘likes’ 
on  Facebook  have  grow'n,  and  w'e 
have  learned  how'  to  post  effective 
updates.” 

Publisher  Dave  Neill  led  his  team 
from  the  Naples  Daily  News  to  last 
year’s  mediaXchange  conference. 

The  Florida  paper  has  a  daily 
circulation  of  58,000. 

About  a  dozen  members  from  his 
circulation,  editorial,  and  advertising 
departments  attended  the  conference 
with  him.  “What  we  looked  for  was 
which  show  had  more  emphasis  on 
selling  papers  and  looked  at  how’  to 
build  revenue  online  and  from  our 
readership,”  he  said. 

Although  fewer  people  from  the 
paper  attended  compared  to  previous 
years,  Neill  said  a  conference  such  as 
mediaXchange  is  one  of  the  greatest 
values  to  his  managers. 

“It  allows  them  to  build  networks, 
and  find  someone  to  consult  and 
collaborate  with,”  he  said.  “They 
alw'ays  come  back  hav'ing  learned 
something.”  • 

For  Kentucky  publisher  Chip 
Hutcheson,  he  sees  results  every 
time  he  returns  from  a  conference. 
Hutcheson  is  publisher  of  the 
Princeton  Times  Leader,  a  weekly 
paper  published  every  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  with  a  5,700  circulation. 

He  has  attended  NNA’s  annual 
conference  almost  every'  year.  “From 
the  past  10  years,  I  say  I’ve  made  it  to 
eight,”  he  said.  Although  he  attends 
the  national  conference  solo,  he 
attends  his  state’s  annual  press 
association  convention  w'ith  mem¬ 
bers  from  his  editorial,  advertising, 
and  circulation  teams  to  “network, 
for  technology  seminars  and  to 
generate  revenue  ideas.” 

“I  alw'ays  make  money  after  going,” 
Hutcheson  said.  “I  find  ideas  that 
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end  up  paying  for  the  trip  everj'  time. 
Four  years  ago,  I  found  a  commercial 
printing  vendor  through  networking 
that  helped  me  increase  our  profit 
margin.” 

During  his  35  years  as  a  publisher, 
Hutcheson  has  seen  many  changes 
in  the  trade  show  format,  most 
noticeably  the  declining  number  of 
vendors.  “Now  we  see  more  niche- 


tjpe  companies  and  more  online 
product  services.  The  playing  field 
has  diminished,”  he  said.  “Vendors 
are  analyzing  more,  because  they 
want  to  have  assured  success.  If  they 
go  and  don’t  find  any  business,  they’ll 
give  up  and  not  try  again  next  year.” 

Hutcheson  encouraged  publishers 
to  keep  attending  conferences. 
“Everyone  is  facing  the  same  kind 


“Everyone  is 
facing  the  same 
kind  of  problems 
and  challenges, 
even  though  we’re 
located  in 
different  parts 
of  the  country, 
we  go  to  exchange 
ideas  and  be 
productive. 

of  problems  and  challenges,  even 
though  we’re  located  in  different 
parts  of  the  countiy  ,  we  go  to 
exchange  ideas  and  be  productive. 

It  will  pay  off  in  the  long  run,  and 
you  will  come  out  ahead.” 

What’s  Next? 

Nancy  Lane,  president  of  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  America,  said  she 
would  like  to  see  more  groups  and 
state  press  associations  come  togeth¬ 
er  to  sponsor  conferences.  “We’ve 
been  partners  with  America  East  for 
almost  eight  years,”  she  said.  “The 
California  and  Arizona  associations 
are  partnering  up  for  our  SNA  fall 
conference  in  Phoenix.” 

Scaglione  said  he  sees  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  livestream  events  on  the 
Internet  for  people  who  cannot 
attend  the  trade  show  in  person. 

He  saw  the  format  used  at  an 
advertising  conference.  “It  will  help 
with  cost  savings  to  access  the  show 
online  for  a  fee  with  livestreaming 
and  on-demand  conference  access.” 

Price  said  changes  are  on  their  way 
for  2012  as  Graph  Expo  adds  a 
photo-imaging  pavilion  and  expands 
the  newsprint  and  marketing 
pavilion.  The  expo  will  also  expand 
integrated  marketing  tools  to  reach 
beyond  the  live  show  days. 

Rush,  who’s  coordinating  the 
NNA’s  125th  convention  this  month, 
may  have  put  it  best.  “It’s  going  to 
take  a  lot  of  change  in  the  economy 
to  make  us  give  up  conferences.”  a 


Comparing  2009  to  2010 


Newspaper  Advertising  Registrants  Other  Spouse, 

Executives  Decision  Registrants  guest. 

Makers  student 


Organization  Attendance  ® 

2010  TOTAL:  538 


330 

264  37  35 

129 

224 

no 

■■■ 

Newspaper  Buyers/  Exhibitor/  Organizations 

Media  Agencies  Sponsor 

Companies  Companies 


Net  Square  Feet  of  Exhibit  Space 

2009  58,000 

2010 

mediaXchange,  source:  Newspaper  Association  of  America 
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eppyawards.com 


The  EPPY™  Awards,  presented  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  honor  the 
best  media-affiliated  websites  across  43  diverse  categories.  Now  in 
its  16th  year,  this  international  contest  has  broadened  its  scope  to 
keep  up  with  the  ever-changing  Internet  industry. 

Entries  to  the  EPPY™  Awards  ore  judged  by  a  panel  of  notable  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  media  industry,  chosen  by  the  staff  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Six  newspaper  entrepreneurs 
and  their  road  to  success 

by  Heidi  Kuiicke 
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Newspaper  success  stones 

are  everywhere  •  Critics  may  proclaim 


otherwise,  but  newspapers  aren’t  dead.  In  fact,  the5^re 
springing  up  in  new  places  and  formats,  reaching  out 
and  covering  news  that  would  otheru'ise  go  unno¬ 
ticed.  Even  in  the  Internet  age,  with  cynics  aplenty 
and  limited  resources,  newspaper  start-ups  continue. 
With  the  right  amount  of  hard  work,  business  savvy, 
and  community  support,  these  six  entrepreneurs  have 
what  it  takes  to  make  a  start-up  newspaper  succeed. 
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Darrell  Maurina,  publisher 

Pulaski  County 

jH  JDaily  News 

■  I  FORT  LEONARD  WOOD, 

arrell  Maurina,  owner 
I  land  publisher  of  the 
\  -'V  online-only  Pulaski 

y  County  Daily  News,  said  the 
I  idea  of  an  online  operation 
excited  him.  After  working  as 
a  reporter  for  GateHouse 
Media-owned  Waynesville 
Daily  Guide,  Maurina  saw  an 
opportunity  to  start  an 
online  news  site  catering  to 
Web-sawy  citizens  of  the 
^  small  communities  that  sur- 

round  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  a 
:  military  base  near  the 

Missouri  Ozarks.  Launched  in  late  2008,  the  Pulaski  County 
Daily  News  has  attracted  a  strong  following,  with  online 
readership  surpassing  the  local  daily  newspaper’s  print  cir¬ 
culation. 

He  speculates  that  long-term,  the  atmosphere  of  online 
journalism  will  become  comparable  to  that  of  print  journal¬ 
ism  in  the  1800s  when  there  were  numerous  competing 
newspapers  in  every  city.  “The  ‘buy-in’  factor  for  running  an 
online  news  operation  is  now  low  enough  that  competent 
reporters  who  have  some  business  know-how  can  realistical¬ 
ly  hope  to  own  their  own  business,  whereas  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  start  a  print  daily  newspaper  even  in  a  small 
town  due  to  the  costs  of  running  a  printing  press  and  trying  to 
compete  head-to-head  with  an  existing  daily,”  Maurina  said. 

Using  an  analogy  to  compare  modern  journalism  with  the 
automobile,  Maurina  said  there  are  some  things  the  Model 
T  couldn’t  do  as  well  as  a  horse  (heavy  loads,  for  example), 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  road  infrastructure  was 
so  bad  that  horses  remained  more  useful  than  cars  for  a  long 
time;  yet  “the  future  was  with  cars,  not  blacksmith  shops.” 

The  Pulaski  County  Daily  News  is  an  advertiser-supported 
operation,  based  on  the  model  of  broadcast  TV  and  radio 
news  rather  than  the  mixed  subscriber/advertiser-support¬ 
ed  model  of  print  journalism.  Maurina  said  a  news  opera¬ 
tion  with  a  pa3wall  in  his  community  would  meet  near  uni¬ 
versal  opposition,  and  comments  regarding  paywalls  in  gen¬ 
eral  have  been  overwhelmingly  negative. 

Although  originally  from  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Maurina  has 
immersed  himself  in  the  local  community  and  tries  to  cover 
just  about  every  aspect  of  life  in  the  rural  Southern  town. 

“Here  in  rural  America,  we  never  forgot  what  it’s  like  to  be 
in  a  community  with  neighbors  who  know  each  other  and 
discuss  issues,”  Maurina  said,  emphasizing  why  message 
boards  are  a  strong  priority  for  his  site.  Maurina  has  volun¬ 
teer  moderators  do  the  work  that  would  normally  be  done 
through  the  paid  staff  of  a  print  newspaper.  Participants  on 
the  message  boards  include  a  wide  cross-section  of  resi¬ 
dents  and  public  figures,  including  the  state  representative. 


county  sheriff,  county  prosecuting  attorney,  county  presid¬ 
ing  commissioner,  and  city  administrator.  The  participation 
from  public  figures  “helps  a  great  deal  in  establishing  credi¬ 
bility  as  well  as  providing  a  way  for  [public  figures]  to  inter¬ 
act  with  sometimes  very  angry  constituents  and  to  clarify  or 
stop  false  rumors,”  Maurina  said. 


Sam  Apple,  publisher 


The  Faster  Times 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


T\ie  Faster  Times, 
described  on  its 
website  as  “a  new 
type  of  newspaper  for  a 
new  t}^  of  world,”  is  based 
in  New  York  City  and  is  an 
online-only  news  opera¬ 
tion.  During  the  summer  of 
2009,  the  timing  felt  right 
to  try  a  journalistic  experi¬ 
ment,  said  Sam  Apple,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor-in-chief 
of  The  Faster  Times.  “With 
so  many  great  papers 
struggling,  I  wanted  to  see 
if  we  could  create  a  new 
model  for  the  newspaper,” 
he  said.  By  cutting  out  most 
of  the  overhead,  Apple  and 
his  team  have  succeeded  in 
producing  a  qualit}’  prod¬ 
uct  with  a  loyal  following, 
especially  on  Facebook. 
Four  full-time  editors, 
including  Apple,  work 
together  to  keep  the  site 
rolling  smoothly,  and  more 
than  100  freelancers  do  the 
rest. 

For  Apple,  the  biggest 
pro  of  launching  an  online 
newspaper  is  it’s  possible 
to  do  so  without  a  huge 
investment  and  build  an 
audience  fairly  quickly; 
however,  because  there’s 
so  much  content  online, 
“it’s  hard  to  get  anyone  to 
pay  for  it,  even  if  it’s  good,” 
Apple  said.  Unfortunately, 
that’s  an  issue  all  newspa¬ 
pers  face,  whether  online 
or  in  print. 

As  newspapers  experi¬ 
ence  dwindling  classifieds 


and  greater  competition 
from  around  the  Internet, 
Apple  believes  all  newspa¬ 
pers  need  to  look  for  rev¬ 
enue  models  that  indirectly 
support  the  less  profitable 
part  of  the  business.  In  his 
case,  they  spun  off  a  sepa¬ 
rate  division  called  Faster 
Times  Media  that  helps 
manage  blogs  and  social 
media  accounts  for  other 
brands.  “We  realized  after  a 
while  that  our  most  valu¬ 
able  resource  was  this  huge 
pool  of  really  great  writers 
who  are  available  for  jobs 
outside  of  the  paper  as 
well.  It’s  been  very  success¬ 
ful  and  allowed  us  to  grow 
into  a  bigger  business,  but 
we,  of  course,  always  have 
to  be  careful  about  keeping 
a  clear  line  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  business,” 
Apple  said. 

Entrepreneurs  shouldn’t 
expect  overnight  success 
and  must  be  prepared  to 
stick  with  the  project  dur¬ 
ing  the  rough  patches,  he 
said.  “That  being  said,  I 
think  the  process  of  start¬ 
ing  a  paper  and  working 
with  a  group  of  people  you 
like  and  respect  is  amazing. 
Even  though  it’s  been  tough 
at  times,  I  would  definitely 
do  it  all  over  again.” 


NEWSPAPER 

TRAILBLAZERS 


the  worst  flood  central  North  Dakota 
had  seen  in  100  years,  and  we  provid¬ 
ed  some  unique  coverage  during  a  time 
when  everybody  along  the  Missouri  River 
was  scrambling  for  the  latest  news.  So,  we  were  able  to  gener¬ 
ate  readership  the  old-fashioned  way:  Our  news  was  rele¬ 
vant,  exclusive,  and  accurate,”  Bunk  said. 

When  it  comes  to  revenue.  Bunk  keeps  both  his  print  and 
online  products  free  for  readers  in  order  to  generate  a  loyal 
audience.  “If  ad  sales  keep  us  in  business,  then  we  won’t 
have  to  charge  people  to  pick  up  our  paper  or  log  on  to  our 
website,”  said  Bunk,  who’s  not  a  fan  of  pa3nvalls.  “So  far,  ad 
sales  have  been  good,  so  we’re  going  to  try  to  hold  the  line  as 
long  as  possible.” 

To  sprvive  in  the  long  term.  Bunk  said  he  knows  he’ll  have 
to  change  the  deep-rooted  habits  of  his  community.  “You 
can  provide  the  best  and  most  accurate  news  coverage  in 
your  market,  but  people  will  still  gravitate  toward  what 
they’re  already  familiar  with.  You  really  have  to  go  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  convince  people  to  start  read¬ 
ing  your  paper  instead  of  the  one  they’ve  been  getting  for 
the  past  30  years,”  he  said. 

Part  of  his  strategy  is  simply  to  stay  one  step  ahead  of  his 
competition.  “When  the  press  corps  goes  one  direction,  go 
the  other  direction.  When  your  competitors  are  slow,  you 
need  to  move  fast.  When  they  move  fast,  you  need  to  dig 
deeper  and  provide  a  broader  perspective  of  the  issues.” 


1 -Stop  Advertising  Solutions  J 


Matt  Bunk,  publisher 


Great  Plains  Examiner 
BISMARCK,  N.D. 

Starting  a  newspaper  from  scratch  may  seem  like  a 
daunting  task.  Not  so  for  Matt  Bunk  of  the  Bismarck, 
N.D.  newspaper  Great  Plains  Examiner.  He  said  he  still 
believes  in  newspapers,  so  he  started  one.  “The  timing  was 
right.  The  market  conditions  were  right.  I  think  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  is  going  through  a  much-needed  reawakening.” 

Bunk  started  the  Examiner  in  June  as  a  monthly  print 
product  and  updates  the  website  with  new  content  daily. 
Over  the  past  15  years  he  watched  corporate  newspapers  lose 
their  readers  to  the  Internet,  while  professional  journalists 
began  small  start-up  news  organizations.  He  knew  there  had 
to  be  a  solution  to  the  problems  facing  the  industry. 

“The  newspaper  model  has  changed,  and  I  think  it’s  going 
back  to  the  way  it  was  in  the  old  days  when  family-owned 
newspapers  were  run  by  people  with  ink  in  their  veins,  not 
dollar  signs  in  their  eyes,”  he  said. 

The  paper  has  already  been  able  to  capitalize  on  local  news 
by  covering  events  as  they  happen.  “We  launched  right  before 
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Blake  Maxwell,  publisher 


Bozeman  Magpie 
BOZEMAN,  MONT. 

Bozeman,  Mont,  is  a  college  town  of  38,000 
people  nestled  in  pristine  natural  surround¬ 
ings.  Blake  Maxwell,  founder  of  alternative 
online  newspaper  the  Bozeman  Magpie,  said  he 
discovered  a  great  deal  of  interesting  stories  that 
no  longer  had  a  mouthpiece  once  the  valley’s 
monthly  alternative  newspaper  was  sold  out-of- 
state.  What  remained  didn’t  do  the  audience 
justice.  “The  Magpie  simply  aimed  at  the  void  in 
a  way  that  was  unburdened  by  the  expense  and 
waste  of  a  printed  publication,”  he  said.  “I  felt 
there  was  an  economic  opportunity,  sure,  but 
first  I  wanted  to  establish  a  venue  for  a  much 
needed  alternative  voice  ^ 

Maxwell^d'Jltl  team  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
the  Bateman  Magpie  is  online-only:  “no  paper,  no 
ink.nolantf5ll”;.  •  — — 

^jjp.^'Wfule  a  blog  connotes  a  singular  perspec^e, 

'  often  in  the  form  of  a  rant,  Maxy^ll  aii|^MPi|fer- 
entiate  the  Magpie  from  earning  a  biogi^ ' 
said  he  contributes  20  percent  of  the  content  and 
his  co-editor,  Mike  Porco,  another  10  percent.  The 
remainder  of  content  is  submitted  by  a  revolving 
bullpen  of  talented,  locally  based  freelance  writ 
ers.  “Some  contribute  once  a  month,  but  there  are 
one-timers  in  there*  top.* 

f  According  to  MaxweH,  he  wants  his  product  to 
stand  out  fi-om  the  rest  of  the  pack.  His  priority  is 
a  greater  emphasis  on  quality  writing.  “There’s  a 
market  for  fluff,  but  there’s  no  soul  in  it,  qnd  good 
compelling  writing  takes  soul.  I  strongly 
newbie  to  push  the  pendulum  back  an^^p 
learning  the  craft.  Ifs  selfi^tisfyiEoj^d 
K  in  the  marketplace,  chf^  dig  it,  ano^igl 
.  othseft  princij^^  of  13PI?,  writing  can  improve  with 
K  age.”  ^ 

Maxwell  said  the  town  of  Bozeman  sometimes 
feels  like  the  last  sprig  at  the  end  of  the 
branch.  “Internet  advertising  has  yet  to  mature 
out  here,  and  since  we  diCrtiT  think  a  paywall  wi^ 
fly,  we  opierate  bn  a  slow  bleed  and  hammer  a 
for  a  healthy  futme.”  As  such,  he  tends  to  enco 
age  sponsorship  rather  than  advertising.  The  peo 
pie  and  organizations  who  support  his  ven 
don't  always  agree  with  vdiTlf  the  publica  " 
but  they  understand  the4nhet<mt'value  o 
1  cation  unafraid  tb^sk  the  hard  questiDhs 
and  state  administrators,  even  ^ , 

'  ors  of  commerce.  Maxwell  said.  “Jrrfhyperlbcal 
coverage  that  you’ll  neveiTtope  to  get  from  the  big 
natipnals,  more  chutzpah  than  the  locd  AP;  k 
qufcker  fc^^nse  time  than  printed  weeklies  apd 
monthlies,  and  dur  point-of-view.articies  q^e 
miles  better  than  your  old  eighth-grade 
J  oh  Facebooki”  ^  . 
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Maury  Povich,  publisher 


Flathead  Beacon 
Kalispell,  Mont. 


TV  host  Maury  Povich  may  seem  like  an  unlikely 
candidate  for  a  newspaper  entrepreneur,  but  the 
self-proclaimed  “newspaper  brat”  couldn’t  avoid  news¬ 
papers  if  he  tried  as  a  youngster.  His  father,  Shirley  Povich. 
was  a  sports  columnist  at  The  Washington  Post  for  75  years. 

“I  grew  up  with  newsprint  ink  on  my  hands  and  always  had  a 
great  interest  in  newspapers,”  Povich  said.  He  wanted  to 
work  for  the  Post  himself,  but  a  strict  nepotism  policy 
derailed  him.  He  chose  news  broadcasting  instead,  which 
later  led  to  his  own  talk  show. 

Many  years  later,  Povich  bought  a  family  vacation  home  in 
Montana  and  noticed  a  lack  of  local  news  coverage.  Although 
a  daily  already  existed  in  the  Kalispell  area,  Povich  felt  some¬ 
thing  was  missing.  So,  he  recruited  the  help  of  the  journalism 
school  at  the  University  of  Montana  as  well  as  a  local  Web 
developer,  and  in  May  2007,  the  Flathead  Beacon  was  born:  a 
printed  weekly,  with  updates  “almost  hourly”  online. 

“I  just  thought  the  residents  here  should  have  another 
voice,  and  we’ve  been  very  successful  in  putting  out  a  fair, 
editorially  balanced  piece  of  journalism,”  Povich  said.  The 
paper  has  been  voted  the  best  weekly  in  the  state  two  of 
the  past  three  years  and  has  also  been  awarded  as  the  best 


news  website.  “Not  many  people  really  know  that  it’s  mine. 
But  if  they  do,  it’s  the  nicest  thing  to  hear  how  much  they 
enjoy  it,”  he  said. 

The  key  to  connecting  with  readers  is  simple,  Povich  said. 
“Our  mission  is  to  be  local,  local,  and  more  local.  So  even 
though  we  hit  on  the  national  and  international  stuff,  we 
must  provide  an  angle  on  how  it  will  affect  the  people  in  this 
valley,”  he  said.  He  makes  a  point  to  recruit  locals  or  people 
who  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the  area.  “That’s  how  you  win 
over  the  local  citizenry.  People  have  very  strong  views  and 
want  to  feel  represented.  We  didn’t  want  to  be  seen  as  an 
outsider,”  Povich  said,  adding  the  newspaper  has  been  “wel¬ 
comed  into  people’s  homes  and  is  now  part  of  the  fabric  of 
this  community.”  Not  bad  for  a  paper  that’s  been  around  for 
less  than  five  years. 


Henderson  Press  is  a  weekly, 
with  a  print  circulation  of 
20,000.  The  website  is  updat¬ 
ed  several  times  a  day  and  also 
has  a  daily  e-newsletter. 

“The  newspaper  industry  is 
not  terminal;  it  is  merely 
going  through  a  midlife 
crisis,”  Buskirk  said.  By  using 
the  Verican  platform,  he  pres- 


Buskirk  has  an  office  in 
Beijing  where  ad  production, 
telephone  support,  and  Web 
and  mobile  offerings  are  out¬ 
sourced.  “This  way  our  serv¬ 
ice  is  better,  faster,  cheaper, 
but  this  also  creates  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  focus  on  the 
core  business:  advertising 
sales  and  news  gathering,”  he 
said.  When  it  comes  to  a  sus¬ 
tainable  business  model, 
Buskirk  advised  newspaper 
executives  to  focus  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer  (small  businesses)  and 
build  out  the  product  to  serve 
their  needs,  perhaps  offering 
trade  in  a  Groupon-like  fash¬ 
ion.  In  addition,  he  suggested 
newspapers  could  create 
websites  and  brochures,  and 
focus  on  keeping  the  over¬ 
head  to  a  minimum.  “Our 
costs  to  get  a  quality  issue  out 
are  probably  around  l/20th  of 


what  a  traditional  publica¬ 
tion  would  need,  yet  the  end 
result  is  nearly  identical,”  he 
said. 

Buskirk  advises  aspiring 
newspaper  entrepreneurs  to 
“stay  focused  on  serving 
local  businesses,  keep  prod¬ 
uct  management  focus  on 
where  readers  and  the  com¬ 
petition  will  be  in  three  to 
five  years,  stay  away  from 
distractions,  keep  the  over¬ 
head  down,  outsource  when¬ 
ever  possible,  and  focus  the 
time  of  the  publisher  and  top 
managers  on  selling  ads.” 

By  this  strategy,  Buskirk’s 
Henderson  Press  has  been 
able  to  become  profitable  in  a 
short  amount  of  time.  His 
success  is  largely  due  to  low 
overhead  and  paying  employ¬ 
ees  on  an  incentive/perfor¬ 
mance  basis,  he  said.  0 


Eric  Buskirk,  publisher 


The  Henderson  Press  ents  The  Henderson  Press  as 

Henderson,  Nev.  an  example  to  customers  of  a 

viable  business  model  for 

Eric  Buskirk,  owner  newspapers.  Buskirk  said 
and  publisher  of  The  Verican  helps  newspapers 
Henderson  Press,  said  increase  revenue  and  com- 
he  started  the  newspaper  to  pete  with  Internet  giants  who 
complement  his  Internet  have  tapped  into  different 
platform  Verican,  which  is  markets  such  as  yellow  pages, 
designed  to  be  a  one-stop-  real  estate,  and  personals,  as 
shop  advertising  solution  well  as  radio,  television,  and 
for  local  businesses.  The  direct  mail  companies. 
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Labor  relations 
for  a  new  eeonomy 

by  Gretchen  A.  Peck 

illuslralion  by  Lrin  Douglas 
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Never  before  has  tlie  fundamental  necessih'  and  effectiveness 
of  newspapers  been  so  greatly  ehallenged  —  by  tlie  economy, 
an  evolving  readership  base,  and  teelinologx'.  Though  optimists 
would  qualit\'  this  as  a  time  for  opportunity  and  suggest  that 
“united  we  stand,  dix  ided  we  fall,”  recent  decades  have  provoi 
rather  contentious,  with  no  shortage  of  infighting  between 
publishers  and  the  professionals  they  employ. 


It  begs  the  questions:  Has  anti¬ 
union  sentiment  and  a  political 
landscape  rife  with  hyperbole 
exacerbated  negotiations  in  our 
industry?  What  profound  impact 
have  specific  cases  of  publisher-labor 
conversations  had  on  the  industry  as 
a  whole? 

And,  most  importantly,  how  can 
the  industry  move  forward  and 
overcome  its  challenges  while 
fostering  solidarity  and  nurturing 
the  reverence  employees  have  for  the 
business  of  publishing,  and  publish¬ 
ers  have  for  the  craftsmen  and 
women  who  make  newspapers? 

A  COK/TBt^OUi 
CJJurvpa 

Anti-union  sentiment  is  pervasive 
across  the  nation  today.  The  recent 
Wisconsin  protests  —  inspired  by 
legislation  that  would  essentially  take 
away  the  collective  bargaining  rights 
of  public  employees  —  sparked  great 
debates  at  dinner  tables  and  confer¬ 
ence  tables  about  an  economic  and 
political  climate  that  renders  unions 
vulnerable. 

“I  think  the  culture  right  now  is 
certainly  anti-union,”  said  Bernie 
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Union 


Lunzer,  president  of  The  Newspaper 
Guild/Communications  Workers 
of  America  (TNG/CWA)  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

It’s  easy  to  understand  how  the 
climate  has  become  so  contentious. 
An  economy  on  life  support  forces 
business  owners  to  hunker  down  in 
foxholes,  preparing  to  hold  the  bot¬ 
tom  line.  The  upcoming  presidential 
election  cycle  adds  fiiel  to  the  fire, 
with  the  left  and  the  right  leveraging 
the  animosity  in  the  interest  of  party 
distinction.  Even  presidential  candi¬ 
date  Michele  Bachmann  waxed 
poetic  about  the  abolition  of  the 
minimum  wage  —  which  she  says  is 
a  measure  to  get  Americans  back  to 
work,  but  it  leaves  union  members 
and  non-union  workers  alike  prepar¬ 
ing  to  battle  back. 

Whether  the  contentious  climate  in 
other  industries  and  in  the  public 
sector  has  seeped  into  publishing, 
or  whether  the  newspaper  industry 
has  been  waging  its  ovra  tug  of  war 
between  newspaper  owners  and 
labor  —  separate  and  apart  from 
party  politics  —  may  not  be  as 
important  to  discern  as  trying  to 
figure  out  how  to  temper  it. 

‘There  has  been  an  ongoing 
de-unionization  of  the  newspaper 
industry,  like  so  many  other  indus¬ 
tries,”  said  Nancy  Cleeland,  director 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  (NLRB)  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Naturally,  the  more  contentious 
publisher-union  negotiations  garner 
the  most  media  attention,  such  as 
the  recent  case  between  the  Times 
Union  in  Albany,  N.Y.  —  accused  of 
the  improper  layoffs  of  11  workers 
in  2009  —  and  the  Albany  Guild. 

The  matter  worked  its  way  through 
the  courts  and  came  before  the 
NLRB,  which  upheld  a  federal 
judge’s  ruling  that  the  publisher’s 
actions  were  illegal.  The  publisher 
was  ordered  to  rehire  workers,  pay 
them  for  lost  wages  —  estimated  by 
the  union  at  more  than  $500,000  — 
reimburse  them  for  lost  benefits,  plus 
pay  compounded  interest. 

“Our  remedies  are  pretty  limited,” 
said  NLRB’s  Cleeland.  “We  can  only 
restore  the  status  quo.  We  can’t 
assess  penalties  or  fines  or  anything 
like  that.  Some  people  say  the 
NLRB’s  remedies  are  very'  weak,  and 
this  is  one  way  to  make  them  a  little 


bit  stronger  —  to  compound  the 
interest.”* 

Not  all  recently  settled  negotia¬ 
tions  have  been  so  favorable  for  the 
union  employees. 

In  July  2011,  the  Toledo  Newspaper 
Guild  in  Ohio  greenlighted  a  new 
three-year  contract  with  the  Toledo 
Blade.  The  guild  reported  that  it 
struck  the  deal  with  the  publisher 
after  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  the  best  possible  offer  its 
members  would  likely  see.  The  agree- 
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There  has  been 
an  ongoing 
de-unionization 
of  the  newspaper 
industry,  like 
so  many  other 
industries 

ment  comprised  limited  outsourcing 
of  jobs;  compensation  plans  that 
incrementally  decreased  by  3  percent 
each  year  (through  2013),  with  a 
“snapback  provision”  for  2014  (until 
the  contract  expires  in  May  2014); 
and  other  facets  related  to  vacation 
and  sick  leave,  grievance  procedures, 
and  even  rules  governing  employees’ 
Internet  and  social  media  usage. 

In  California,  the  Santa  Barbara 
News-Press  case  has  grown  in  notori¬ 
ety  beyond  publishing  circles.  The 
long,  bitter  fight  between  owner 
Wendy  McCaw’s  Ampersand 
Publishing  and  the  employees  has 


even  become  fodder  for  a  documen¬ 
tary  film,  “Citizen  McCaw.” 

The  good  news  for  the  industry 
is  that  not  all  publisher-union 
negotiations  have  been  so  dramatic. 

The  more  than  two-year  dispute 
has  been  resolved  between  Thomson 
Reuters  and  its  employees  represent¬ 
ed  by  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York.  The  agreement  represents  true 
compromise  between  publisher  and 
labor  —  reportedly,  restoration  of 
retirement  account  matching,  as 
well  as  an  increase  in  cost  of  health 
care  for  which  the  employees  are 
responsible  —  but  with  a  contract 
that  limits  the  company’s  abilitj*  to 
further  raise  health  care  rates  during 
the  duration  of  the  agreement. 

“[There  are]  publishers  that  took 
the  ‘cut,  cut,  cut’  approach,  leaving 
some  pretty  cynical  people  out  there, 
sadly.  And  some  of  those  places  are  in 
trouble.  We  don’t  know  yet  whether 
that  was  the  right  path,  or  whether 
they  should  have  been  reinvesting. 

It’s  hard,  because  newspapers  were  so 
profitable ...  and  publishers  are 
expected  to  maintain  those  profits. 

It’s  just  not  a  given  in  the  current 
climate,”  TNG/CWA’s  Lunzer  said. 


It’s  the  NLRB’s  role  to  determine 
whether  the  parties  demonstrated 
“good  faith”  or  whether  they  have 
truly  reached  an  impasse.  The  gov¬ 
erning  organization  states  on  its 
website,  “If  after  sufficient  good  faith 
efforts,  no  agreement  can  be  reached, 
the  employer  may  declare  impasse, 
and  then  implement  the  last  offer 
presented  to  the  union.  However,  the 
union  may  disagree  that  true 
impasse  has  been  reached  and  file  a 
charge  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
failure  to  bargain  in  good  faith.  The 
NLRB  will  determine  w'hether  true 
impasse  was  reached  based  on  the 
histoiy-  of  the  negotiations  and  the 
understanding  of  both  parties.” 

“[Good  faith]  is  an  issue  that’s 
sometimes  litigated,”  said  NLRB’s 
Cleeland.  “What  is  good  faith?  What 
is  bargaining  to  impasse?  It  can  be  a 
subjective  call.  For  instance,  that  was 
a  charge  that  was  filed  vdth  us  by  the 
NFL  owners.  They  charged  that  the 
players  were  not  negotiating  in  good 
faith,  and  so  we  had  to  initiate  an 
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investigation  that  took  a  long  time, 
because  it’s  such  a  complicated  issue. 

“It  requires  getting  affidavits  from 
both  sides  and  asking  questions,  such 
as:  How  many  times  did  you  meet? 
Were  you  showing  any  movement 
whatsoever?  ...  And  once  you  bargain 
to  impasse,  then  the  employer  can 
impose  their  last  offer.  It  is  one  of 
the  tougher  charges  we  have  to 
investigate.  Can  you  prove  that 
someone  had  an  open  mind?” 
Cleeland  asked. 

Lunzer  is  a  pragmatic  leader.  He’s 
quick  to  admit  that  not  all  demands 
from  labor  have  been  wisely  made. 
Neither  “team”  in  this  important 
game  has  an  error-free  stat  report. 

“Whenever  we  get  into  contract 
bargaining,  we  always  say,  ‘Is  this  a 
legitimate  demand,  or  is  it  ideologi¬ 
cally  driven?’  I  would  say  that  we  run 
into,  maybe,  25-percent  ideologues  ... 
that  are  just  sort  of  trying  to  get  stuff 
to  get  stuff,  whether  they  need  it  or 
not,”  Lunzer  said.  “But  the  vast 
majoritv’  of  people  still  are  prettv’ 
sensible  and  are  trying  to  make  the 
business  work.” 

Lunzer  also  said  that  transparency 
is  an  important  tenet  to  reasonable 
negotiations.  Labor  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  demonstrate  the  necessity' 
of  a  demand.  Conversely,  publishers 
should  he  prepared  to  show'  why  a 
demand  cannot  be  met. 

“I  think  any  time  a  business  can 
legitimately  show  shared  sacrifice, 
that  goes  a  long  way  in  our  industry  ,” 
Lunzer  said.  “Because  people  are 
willing  to  put  up  with  a  lot,  especially 
if  they  believe  that  they  can  keep  the 
product  alive,  keep  publishing.” 

Lunzer  reported  that  publishers 
will,  under  the  protection  of  non¬ 
disclosure  agreements,  share  more 
intimate  details  of  their  fiscal  health. 

“And  based  on  that,  if  w'e  can  let 
our  members  know  that  w'e  have 
gone  through  a  process  and  really 
reviewed  the  situation,  and  it’s  legiti¬ 
mate,  that  goes  a  long  way  to  sort  of 
setting  the  tone,”  he  said.  “If  people 
are  honest  with  each  other,  and 
they’re  respectful,  I  think  a  lot  can  be 
derived  from  the  conversation.” 

Th^  Last  Staa/p>7 

“Less  than  7  percent  of  the  private- 
sector  workforce  is  in  unions  now,” 


Union 


NLRB’s  Cleeland  said.  “So,  in  some 
w'ays,  many  people  are  looking  at  this 
as  the  last  stand  for  labor.” 

Though  it  may  be  prolitically  popu¬ 
lar  these  days  to  pit  business  ovv'ners 
against  labor.  Nelson  Lichtenstein, 
PhD,  director  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Work,  Labor  and  Democracy 
at  the  University  of  California,  Santa 
Barbara,  said,  “I  do  not  think  that  the 
unions  have  caused  the  problems  of 
newspapers,  at  all.” 

Lichtenstein  said  he  believes  the 
health,  longevity',  and  strength  of 
publishing  unions  will  largely 
depend  on  their  ability  to  transfer 
their  print  clout  to  electronic  media. 
To  illustrate  the  role  technology 
plays  in  the  evolution  of  organized 
labor,  he  looks  at  the  Teamsters’ 
past,  w'hen  horses  and  buggies  gave 


way  to  automobiles  and  trucks.  And 
more  recently,  technology  has  played 
a  vital  role  in  both  the  motion-pic¬ 
ture  and  telecom  industries. 

“For  e.xample,  the  CWA,  the  union, 
has  been  very  active  in  the  past  two 
decades,  pushing  for  agreements 
w'ith  all  of  the  big  telephone  compa¬ 
nies  that  vv'ill  enable  the  union  to 
organize  in  the  w'ireless  world,  not 
just  for  [labor  devoted  to]  landlines,” 
Lichtenstein  said. 

This  past  spring,  journalists  at  San 
Francisco-based  new's  w'ebsite  The 
Bay  Citizen  voted  to  affiliate  with  the 
Pacific  Media  Workers  Guild,  which 
represents  approximately  2,000 
new's  workers  throughout  California 
and  Hawaii.  The  guild  reported  that 
this  case  represents  the  first  publish¬ 


ing  organization  of  its  kind  —  a 
nonprofit,  Web-based  startup  — 
to  organize  in  this  way. 

And  technology  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  Hufflngton  Post  boycott, 
which  sprang  up  when  the  site’s 
creators  banked  $315  million  after 
the  successful  Web-based  entity  was 
scooped  up  by  AOL.  It  left  many  of 
the  site’s  unpaid 

contributors  feeling  as  though  they’d 
been  taken  advantage  of,  jilted. 

According  to  Lunzer,  workers  are 
often  motivated  to  unionize  not 
because  they  have  specific  griev¬ 
ances;  rather,  because  they  “want  to 
have  a  voice.”  And  as  a  union  leader, 
he  advises  workers  against  organiz¬ 
ing  merely  because  they’re  “angry'  at 
the  boss.”  They  should  be  motivated, 
somewhat,  by  altruism,  he  said. 

“[They  want  to  help]  decide  w'hat 
the  future  of  the  product  looks  like, 
what  the  future  of  journalism  looks 
like,”  he  said.  “Guild  members  ... 
have  always  cared  passionately 
about  their  products.” 

In  a  message  to  The  Newspaper 
Guild,  published  on  the  union’s 
website,  Lunzer  said,  “We  funda¬ 
mentally  believe  the  media 
operations  that  work  with  their 
employees  will  be  the  strongest. 

We  are  pursuing  joint  committees. 
Working  with  locals,  we’ll  be 
appealing  to  owners  to  start  talking 
about  ways  to  solve  common  prob¬ 
lems  and  improve  the  product.” 

The  July  7,  2011  edition  of  The 
Economist  included  an  exploration 
of  recent  news  business  models  titled 
“Reinventing  the  Newspaper.”  The 
author  poignantly  reminded  readers 
just  how  much  is  at  stake  if  the 
newspaper  industry  continues  to 
fracture:  “It  may  be  a  business,  but 
it  also  plays  an  important  part  in 
democracy.”  a 


Editors  Note:  In  preparation  for 
this  article.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reached  out  to  several  nerospaper 
publishers  for  their  perspective;  all 
declined  to  comment. 

For  more  than  15  years,  Gretchen  A.  Peck 
has  written  about  the  business  of  publish¬ 
ing,  printing,  and  graphic  communications. 
She  formerly  served  as  editor-in-chief  and 
editorial  director for  Book  Business  and 
Publishing  Executive  magazines. 
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Colleen  Brewer  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  sales  yviXh  Austin 
American-Statesman  and  The 
Statesman  Co.  Brewer  is  responsible 
for  all  print  and  digital  sales  for  the 
Statesman  and  Spanish-language 
iahora  si!,  as  well  as  nine  Austin  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  and 
Austin360.com.  Most  recently,  Brewer  served  as  VP  of 
sales  for  Gannett’s  U.S.  Community  Publishing  Division 
in  McLean,  Va.,  where  she  led  the  sales  efforts  of 
Gannett’s  Sunday  Select  program,  the  first  of  its  kind 
for  an  opt-in  subscriber  program. 


Howard  Saltz  has 
been  named  editor 
of  the  Sun  Sentinel 
in  south  Florida. 
Saltz  has  more  than 
27  years  of  newspa¬ 
per  experience,  including  deputy 
managing  editor  of  The  Denver 
Post  and  editor-in-chief  of  four 
MediaNews  Group  papers.  He  later 
became  vice  president  of  content 
development  at  MediaNews  Group 
Interactive. 


editor  of  the  editorial  page  at  The 
Den  ver  Post.  Hubbard  is  also 
responsible  for  the  paper’s  politics 
blog,  The  Spot.  Prior  to  joining  the 
Post,  he  worked  as  local  news  editor 
at  the  Boulder  Daily  Camera  and 


WavTie  Parrish  has 

been  appointed  chief 
^  transformation  and 

revenue  officer  with 
Postmedia  Network. 
Parrish  joined 
Postmedia  one  year  ago.  In  his 
expanded  role,  he  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  revenue-generating  areas 
of  business  operations  —  from  prod¬ 
uct  development  and  marketing  to 
advertising  sales  (print  and  digital) 
and  new  ventures. 

Curtis  Hubbard  has  been  named 


The  National  Society  of  Newspaper 
Columnists  presented  its  two  top 
writing  awards  to  columnists  from 
New  Jersey’s  The  Record.  Mike 
Kelly  was  named  first-place 
winner  in  the  General  Interest  ' 
category,  and  Bill  Ervolino  took 
top  honors  in  the  Humor  category. 
This  was  Kelly's  second  time  being 
honored  as  an  NSNC  first-place 
recipient.  Ervolino  is  a  four-time 
NSNC  finalist,  who  has  claimed 
one  third-place  and  two  second- 
place  awards  in  previous  contests. 
The  awards  were  presented  in  a 
ceremony  in  June  at  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  the  Arts. 


editor  at  the  Jackson  Hole  Guide 
in  Wyoming.  He  joined  the  Post  in 
2004  as  state  editor. 

Matthew  Cooper  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  editor  of  National 
Journal  Daily.  Most  recently,  he 
ser\’ed  as  managing  editor  for  the 
publication. 

Brandon  Wilson 

has  been  named 
managing  editor  at 
the  Cherokee 
Tribune  in  Canton, 
Ga.  Most  recently, 
he  served  as  assi.stant  news  editor  at 
the  Marietta  (Ga.)  Daily  Journal. 

Corey  Larocque  has  been  named 
city  editor  for  the  Niagara  Falls 
(Ontario)  Revieu'.  Most  recently, 
he  served  as  interim  city  editor 
after  succeeding  Joe  Wallace,  who 
left  for  a  copyeditor  position  with 
Postmedia  in  Hamilton,  Ontario. 
Corey  joined  the  Revieu'  in  1997 
and  has  served  as  a  reporter  and  a 
columnist. 

Steve  Ginsberg  has  been  named 
national  political  editor  at  The 
Washington  Post.  Most  recently, 
he  served  as  the  paper’s  deputy 
national  political  editor. 

Steven  K.  Pope 

has  been  named 
chief  operating 
officer  with  Huckle 
Media,  LLC,  a 
family  owned 
media  company  with  15  daily  and 
non-daily  community  new^spapers 
and  shoppers,  as  well  as  a 
commercial  printing  company 
in  southern  Minnesota.  Most 
recently.  Pope  was  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette  and  midwest  regional  vice 
president  for  Freedom  Commun¬ 
ications.  He  is  a  40-plus-year 
newspaper  industry  veteran, 
having  held  senior  management 
positions  in  media  companies  in 
Texas,  Arizona,  California, 
Michigan,  and  Colorado. 

Marv^  Milliken  has  been  named 
Washington  D.C.  bureau  chief  at 
Reuters.  Most  recently,  she  served 
in  Los  Angeles  as  West  Coast 
bureau  chief  since  2006.  In  her 
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new  position,  she  will  oversee  a 
team  of  65  reporters  and  editors 
who  will  focus  on  the  2012  elec¬ 
tions  as  well  as  cover  many  policy 
and  political  issues  that  affect  mar¬ 
kets  and  major  geopolitical  events 
around  the  globe.  j 

Jamie  Heller  has  been  named  | 

mergers  and  acquisitions  editor  at 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  She  replaces 
Dennis  Berman,  who  was  appoint¬ 
ed  corporate  editor  of  the  Journals 
Marketplace  section.  Heller  previ-  i 

ously  serv  ed  as  investing  editor  and  | 

as  law'  editor  at  the  publication.  | 

John  Arwood  has  been  appointed 
business  editor  at  The  Charlotte  , 

(N.C.)  Observer.  Since  November 
2007,  he  has  served  as  page  one  | 
editor  for  the  publication.  Arwood  i 
replaces  Patrick  Scott,  who  has  | 

joined  The  New  York  Times  as  ' 
finance  editor.  Ronnie  Glassberg, 
who  prev'iously  served  as  an  assis-  ! 
tant  metro  editor,  has  taken  on  the  j 
role  of  page  one  editor.  I 

Paul  Smalera  has  been  named  : 

deputy  op-ed  editor  at  Reuters. 

Most  recently,  he  served  as  senior 
editor  at  Fortune.com.  j 

I 

Joe  Bel  Bruno  has  j 
been  appointed  edi-  | 
tor  of  the  financial  | 
markets  team  in  the  ; 
business  section  of  | 
the  Los  Angeles  \ 
Times.  Previously,  he  served  at 
Dow’  Jones  Newswires  and  the 
print  and  online  editions  of  The  j 
Wall  Street  Journal.  From  2004  to  ! 
2009,  he  was  a  national  business 
writer  for  The  Associated  Press  in 
New  York,  where  he  served  as  the 
lead  stock  market  reporter  and 
anchored  the  new's  service’s  cover¬ 
age  of  the  financial  crisis. 

Jason  Dick  has  been  named  house 
editor  at  Roll  Call.  He  previously 
served  as  editor  of  the  National 
Journal  Daily. 

Irene  Gentle  has  been  named 
business  editor  with  The  Toronto 
Star.  She  most  recently  served  as  a 
news  editor  for  the  Hamilton 
Spectator  in  Ontario. 


TRADE/VENDORS 


The  America  East  2012  Advisory 
Committee  has  named  Ralph 
Bayless,  Mcl  Taylor,  and  Karen 
Schulz  Thomas  to  its  board. 
Bayless,  a  regional  sales  manager 
for  Editor  &  Publisher  Magazine, 
has  worked  in  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  for  more  than  27  years.  As  a 
veteran  of  newspapers,  broadcast, 
and  fhel/Veb,  Taylor  helps  local 
media  maximize  its  traditional  and 
digital  assets  to  grow  overall  rev¬ 
enue  and  audience  share.  Thomas 
is  a  procurement  manager  for 
Gannett  Supply  Corp.,  where  she  is 
responsible  for  the  procurement  of 
production  equipment  and  consum¬ 
ables. 

Jack  Ncwcombe 

has  been  named 
president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of 
Creators  Syndicate. 
He  succeeds  Rick 
Ncwcombe,  who  will  maintain  his 
position  as  CEO  and  chairman  of 
the  board.  For  the  past  two  years. 
Jack  served  as  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent/general  manager  where  he 
oversaw  the  company’s  transition 
from  a  print-oriented  business  to  an 
organization  focused  on  new  media 
and  online  enterprises,  in  addition 
to  its  traditional  sources  of  revenue. 

The  Committee  to  Protect 
journalists  has  named  John 
Carroll,  Arianna  Huffington, 
Jonathan  Klein,  Mhamed 


Krichen,  and  Jacob  Weisberg 
to  its  board  of  directors.  Carroll 
has  been  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Baltimore  Sun, 
and  Lexington  Herald-Leader. 
Huffington  is  president  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  AOL  Huffington  Post 
Media  Group.  Klein  is  co-founder 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  Getty 
Images.  Krichen  is  a  Doha-based 
anchor  and  program  host  for  Al- 
Jazeera.  Weisberg  is  chairman  of 
The  Slate  Group,  a  unit  of  The 
Washington  Post  Co.  devoted  to 
developing  a  family  of  Internet- 
based  publications  through  start¬ 
ups  and  acquisitions.  The  newly 
elected  board  members  will  serve 
five-year  terms. 

Haralambos  “Babis” 

Marmanis  has  been  named 
chief  technology  officer  and  vice 
president  of  engineering  with 
Copyright  Clearance  Center,  Inc., 
a  leading  provider  of  licensing 
solutions.  Marmanis  will  be 
responsible  for  driving  the  tech¬ 
nology  vision  .and  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  all  software  systems.  He 
will  also  be  in  charge  of  deter¬ 
mining  long-term  corporate-wide 
information  technology  needs  and 
developing  the  strategy  to  meet 
those  needs.  Prior  to  joining' CCC, 
Marmanis  was  CTO  at  EmpToris, 
where  he  led  a  team  of  engineers 
who  ereated  analytic  application 
software  for  supply  and  contract 
management. 


Terry  Horne,  a  35-year  newspaper 
veteran  who  has  guided  the 
Freedom  Communications  flagship 
Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register  for 
the  past  four  years  as  publisher 
and  president,  will  retire  Sept.  30. 
Horne  joined  Freedom  as  publish¬ 
er  of  the  East  Valley  Tribune  in 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  after  serving  as  vice 
president  of  community  newspa¬ 
pers  at  the  Arizona  Republic  in 
Phoenix  from  2004  to  2007.  From 
2000  to  2004,  he  was  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operations  officer 
of  Swift  Newspapers  in  Reno. 


Debra  Goetz  has  been  named 
vice  president  of  marketing  for 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  where  she  will 
be  responsible  for  all  corporate 
marketing  efforts,  including 
brand  development,  consumer 
and  trade  advertising,  and 
integrated  strategic  marketing. 
Goetz  joins  Gannett  from 
NBCUniversal,  where  she  was 
the  vice  president  of  integrated 
strategic  marketing.  Previously, 
Goetz  was  the  vice  president  of 
corporate  marketing  at  Univision  i 
Communications  Inc. 
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WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Follow  us  on  twitter  at  www.twiner.coin/kamengroup 

Customized  User-friendly  25  page  Appraisals  &  Business  Plans. 

The  leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  -  Newspapers,  Magazines  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)379-2797  •  Email;  Info^KamenCroup.com 
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ASSOCIATES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  &  APPRAISERS 

"We  are  very  pleased  with  the  level  of  professionalism  that  our  transaction  received...we 
were  able  to  achieve  a  strong  value  for  our  enterprise  that  has  been  closely  held  for  80  years." 

Ann  Davis  Oswald  Weaver 

H.L.  Oswald  Enterprises 

"While  the  sale  of  Waupaca  Publishing  Company  was  an  emotionally  taxing  experience,  the 
process  was  made  much  easier  with  the  advice  &  guidance  of  Ed  Anderson  of  National  Media 
Associates.  I  feel  the  full  value  of  my  company  was  achieved  in  the  sale  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Anderson." 

Scott  Turner 

Waupaca  Publishing  Company 


“A  Tradition  of  Service”  • 
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Thomas  C.  Bolitho 
(580)  421-9600 
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of  Community 
Newspapers 
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Solid  Work. 
Solid  Contacts. 
Solid  Results. 


We  assist  owners  in  the  sate  of 
their  newspapers  and  offer  appraisal  and^ 
consulting  services.  The  firm's  principal, ; 
Jeffrey  Potts,  has  two  decades  of 
experience  working  for  newspapers, 
evaluating  their  markets  and  operadonsJ 
and  managing  theT  sale.  * 

Call  today  for  a  (X)nfidenti^  discussion  Qr.|' 
for  mae  information,  visit 

jpmediapartners.com 
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INCREASE  YOUR 


Call  me  about  a  proposal 
called  "Money  Grows  on  Trees 
and  other  natural  scenes.” 
Call  Robert  Barrows  at 
R.M.  Barrows  Advertising 

650-344-1951 

www.t>arrows.com 


TO  PLACE  AN  AD  IN  E&P 
CALL  1-800-887-1615 


BoolLoohingfor 
something  scary 
to  write  aSDiit  for 
Haiioween? 

Check  out  some  of  the  social 
implications  of  the  Video  Enhanced 
Gravemarker  (U.S.  Patent#7089495) 
atwww.barrows.com 
It  will  change  the  way  that  history  is 
told.  It  will  create  some  very  scary 
FREE  SPEECH  issues,  i — ^ — i 
plus  lots,  lots  more! 

To  talk  to  the  inventor, 

call  Robert  Barrows  at  -w 

|6SIF344-19SfttflHl 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 

WORK! 


PLACE  YOUR  AD  BY: 
PHOME:  800-887-1615 
FAX:  866-605-2323 
EMAIL: 

classifieds@editorandpublisher.com 


FOR  SALE 


•  Goss  SC/SSC  press  w/SC 
folder  &  8-SSC  units  (2  factory 
stacked  units) 

•7-unit  Goss  Community,  SC 
folder  with  upper  former. 

•  1300  series  Goss  Urbanite  units 


•8  unit  1000  series  Goss 
Urbanite  presses 

•  10-unit  Goss  Cosmo  press 

•  JARDIS  flying  autopasters  ‘02 
•9-unit  Goss  Metro  Offset 

•  22”  Goss  Metroliner  press 
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NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  LLC 

(913)  492-9050  •  inmc1@inlandnews.com  •  www.inlandnews.com 
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Shoptalk/Commentary 

Disruptive  vs. 

Sustaining 

Innovations 

Why  newspapers  missed  the  boat  and  how  they  can  get 
back  on  board 


A  FEW  YEARS  BACK  I  WAS  INVITED  BY  HARVARD’S 

Clay  Christensen  to  participate  in  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  on  disruptive  innovations  impacting  the 
newspaper  industry^  At  the  time,  the  Internet  was 
beginning  to  have  an  impact,  but  it  wasn’t  yet  clear  what  that 
impact  would  be. 


BY  GARY  RANDAZZO 


Christensen  put  forth  that 
disruptive  innovations  occur  when 
industries  improve  their  products  at 
a  faster  rate  than  those  improve¬ 
ments  can  be  found  useful  by  a 
meaningful  segment  of  the 
customer  base.  This  allows  a  new 
company  to  come  in  with  a  “good 
enough”  product  at  a  lower  price. 
Over  time,  the  new  company 
improves  its  product  and  takes 
more  and  more  of  the  industry' 
leader’s  customers. 

This  theory  also  introduces  the 
concept  of  a  sustaining  innovation, 
which  allows  the  industry  leaders 
to  better  serve  their  customers. 

The  structure  of  an  organization 
can  prevent  an  industry  leader  from 
successfully  competing  against  an 
industry'  entrant  with  a  disruptive 
innovation.  The  primary  setback  is 
that  the  demands  of  the  industry' 
leader’s  most  profitable  customers 
prevent  that  company  from  focusing 
on  innovations  that  target  its  other 
customers.  Christensen  suggests 
that  industry  leaders  create  spin-off 


organizations  solely  focused  on 
competing  in  the  realtn  of  the 
disruptive  innovation. 

However,  if  the  innovation  is  ’ 

sustaining  rather  than  disruptive,  i 

a  spin-off  company  is  not  recom¬ 
mended,  because  the  innovation  is 
intended  to  improve  the  ability  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  current  j 

customer  base. 

With  this  basic  description  of 
disruptive  and  sustaining  innova¬ 
tions,  it  is  interesting  to  consider 
the  impact  of  the  Internet  on  the 
new'spaper  business  and  how  the 
industry  reacted.  More  importantly,  | 
I  think  there  are  answers  for  how 
newspapers  can  move  forward. 

First,  consider  the  impact  of  the 
Internet  on  the  newspaper  industry:  ' 

•  The  Internet  allowed  the  very 
profitable  classified  business  to 
quickly  move  to  a  more  technologi¬ 
cally  advanced  format. 

•  It  targeted  customers  through 

links  and  key'word  searches.  j 

•  It  allowed  smaller  advertisers  j 

to  rotate  ads  at  a  lower  cost. 


Newspapers  didn’t  improve  their  \  \ 
products  beyond  the  levels  needed  by  i  | 
their  customers.  Rather,  there  were  | ! 
pent-up  demands  from  customers  I ; 

w'ho  were  waiting  for  a  new  platform  |  j 
that  better  served  their  needs.  i : 

The  Internet  was  and  is  a  *1 

sustaining  innovation.  That  is,  if  j  j 
the  innovations  had  been  intro-  1 1 
duced  by  the  newspaper  industry,  i  j 
the  customer  base  would  have  !  I 
quickly  adopted  the  programs.  1 1 

So  why  did  newspapers  miss  ;  | 

the  boat?  !  | 

In  response  to  the  Internet,  most  ;  I 

new'spapers  set  up  a  separate  \  j 

organization  to  operate  their  - 1 

website,  and  many  of  those  remain  ;  | 

a  separate  entity  today.  These  new  i  j 

organizations  created  their  own  1 1 

programming,  content,  and  ad  1 1 

programs.  To  jump-start  advertis-  j  | 

ing,  the  website  was  given  a  share  j  I 

of  the  print  revenue,  making  it  j  | 

difficult  to  determine  the  success  j  j 

of  the  website  programs.  1 1 

In  other  words,  newspapers  i  i 

treated  the  Internet  as  a  disruptive  1 1 
innovation,  when  in  fact  it  is  a  j  | 
sustaining  innovation.  By  treating  i  j 
a  sustaining  technology  as  a  |  j 

disruptive  technology  and  creating  | 

a  separate  structure,  the  industry 
leader  impedes  its  own  ability  to  |  j 

seiwe  its  customers  and  opens  |  j 

opportunities  for  competitors  to  i  j 

enter  the  market.  I  j 

So  what  should  newspapers  do  1 1 
now?  They  should  integrate  the  ^ ' 
Web  functions  with  the  newspaper.  |  j 
It  should  not  be  a  separate  entity. 

Find  ways  to  understand  the  jobs  i 
advertisers  and  readers  are  hiring  1 
newspapers  to  do,  and  use  all  of  the 
available  technology  to  create  a  ! 
symbiotic  array  of  products  to  do 
those  jobs.  s 

Gary  Randazzo  is  the  founder  of  GWR 
Research  and  has  served  as  a  senior 
executive  at  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  the  Houston  Chronicle  and  has  also  led 
small  and  large  businesses  as  CEO,  COO, 
and  CFO. 
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